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| WEEK, 


HE mystery about General Sherman's movements is at last 
clearel up. It is certain that he destroyed Atlanta and the rail- 
road between Atlanta and Chattanooga, and started on the 14th 
November for Macon,—on the route, as it is believed, to Augusta, 
—and subsequently, as it is conjectured, to either Charleston 
or Savannah. On leaving Atlanta he divided his army into 
two columus, the right under General Howard, the left, under 
General Slocum, each consisting of two corps. ‘The cavalry 
was under General Kilpatrick, aud he was to receive his orders 
directly from General Sherman. ‘The left column must have taken 
the line of the Augusta railway, while the right struck more for 
Macon. Macon is 104 miles from Atlanta, and unreliable rumours 
had been received of its occupation on the 21st, which were pro- 
bably not true, as General Sherman only contemplated a march of 
fifteen miles a day—a very rapid one—an1 this would not have 
brought him yet to Macon. On Sunday, the 20th, he was said to 
be within eighteen miles of Macon, where great alarm prevailed, 
and his cavalry had ridden into Milledgeville, the State capital, 
and captured some of the members of the Georgian Legislature. 
Augusta, his next point, which General Slocum’s column will 
reach first, is 171 miles from Atlanta, and after that Sherman must 
make for the sea to restore his line of supplies, —whether at Charles- 
ton or Savannah no one can say. The New York Times supposes 
he would march first on Brancheville, 75 miles from Augusta, the 
terminus of the Danville railway, and as many lines of railway as 
Atlanta,—but probably his first object must be the sea coast and 
a line of supplies, 


NEWS OF TIL 


—>—_ 





The American correspondent of the Star, sometimes well in- 
formed, sends home a remarkable story. He says the States of 
Georgia, South Carolina, North Carolina, Alabama, and Missis- 
sippi have decided since General Sherman commenced his march 
to return to the Union, that they have selected Mr. Stephens as 
their representative, and that he is on his way to Canada, thence to 
negotiate with Mr. Lincoln. ‘The terms suggested by these States 
are a guarantee of their debt, the North receiving all cotton within 
their limits, emancipation without compensation, full amnesty, and 
the surrender of all munitions of war within the State limits. It 
isquite certain that Mr. Stephens is in conflict with Mr. Davis, 
and that opinion in these States has been seriously affected by 
General Sherman's march, but the story seems improbable for this 
reason,——the States can get emancipation mish compensation, and 
are not likely to ask for less than Mr. Lincoln has already offered. 


We regret to record the death of Lord Carlisle, better known as 
Lord Morpeth, a reformer, an early free-trader, a popular Lord- 
Lieutenant of Ireland, and one of the most sincere philanthropic 
Whigs. Ile was not a man who would have risen far had he not 
been born to an earldom and cousin of the over-powerful clan 
whose centre is Stafford House, but being so born, he used his great 
position, his considerable scholarship, and his moderate faculty for 
government for the benefit of his countrymen. He was one of the 
few practised officials in England who retained a sweet temper, and 
his personal amiability often gave him the influence which intellec- 
tual force brings to other men. 


A Reform meeting of some importance was held at Bradford on 
Thursday evening, attended by members from Bradford, Leeds, 
Halifax, and the West Riding, Mr. Forster in the chair. 
The drift of the speeches was to enforce upon Liberals the duty 
of cither supporting their members in demanding Reform, or of 


| not exacting pledges to vote for it,—of being, in fact, politically 
honest. All the speakers urged strongly a wide extension of the 
suffrage and a redistribution of electoral districts, and two of them 
—Mr. Forster and Mr. Baines—declared their belief that if the 
Reformers once showed themselves in earnest Mr. Gladstone would 
lead them. ‘The special points made, so far as we can judge from 
very imperfect reports, appear to be these. Mr. Forster declared 
generally against speculative schemes of reform, and emphatically 
against the proposal for a reform which shoull be based on the 
system of voting by rates. He condemned Earl Grey's proposition 
for allowing the House of Commons to elect life members, but 
wished the working class to consider, and give an opinion upon, 
his suggestion for lump voting. Mr. Stansfeld believed 
that any scheme brought forward, to be successful, must remove 
the fear generally entertained that the workman’s influence was 
to be made supreme. Mr, Baines declared that the Bill ought to 
be produced next session and not next Parliament; and Sir F, 
Crossley told a capital story. He said the objection to reform, 
that the existing system worked well, reminded him of the 
Yorkshire lad who had outgrown his clothes. Everybody laughed 
at him, and he went to his father for a new suit. Thou cut, 
thou,” said the old man, “what dost go roaring for new clothes 
for, when thou hast thriven so well in tho:e thou hast?” ‘The 
meeting was very numerously attende 1, and it was stated without 
contradiction that members woull everywhere have to face the 
question on the hustings. 


Mr, Charles Buxton wrote an elaborate and very thoughtful 
letter to yesterday's Jimes on the duty of the moderate Liberals 
with regard to Reform. He said that the question itself must 
inevitably be raised on the hustings, that the principles of all true 
Liberals forbid them to refuse a real representation to the work- 
ing class, and that the interest of the country and the respecta- 
bility and ingenuity of that class demand such a representation, 
But he denied, as we do, that they have any claim to absorb by 
virtue of their numbers the whole political power of the country, 
and he objectel to a measure like Mr. Baines’s, which should give 
a mere instalment, but would be sure to extort further instal- 
Ile cousidered the plan for representing minorities 
according to which a 


ments. 
which we have described as ‘* lump voting,” 
voter may pile all his votes on any one candidate, and only rejected 
it on the ground that “ no House of Commons made up of human 
beings would ever adopt it; it would shift so many seats 
at the next election.” And he then proposes a scheme which 
would shift quite as many seats and sound much more invidious,— 
the scheme of giving some electors ag, many as four votes, others 
three, others two, in proportion to their rental. Now, no scheme 
is so confidently denounced by the Liberals as ‘ impracticable” as 
this—not because they see any injustice in it themselves, but be- 
cause they see that plausible epithets of reproach might be applied 
to it. And why he should reject the ** lump voting’ on account of 
impracticability, and yet embrace this, we do not see. We must 
make up our minds to carry an “ impracticable” scheme, if we are 
ever to have a just one, 

Dr. Keble and “ Anglicanus” have had a little correspondence 
in the 7imes on the comparative inspiration of different Scriptures 
and the doctrine of endless punishments. Dr. Keble thinks the dry 
historical Scriptures are all absolutely preserved from error, but that 
they do not reveal as much as the Gospel of St. John and the 
books which contain spiritual disclosures. He grounds the doctrine 
of the absolute accuracy of the Scriptures on the common and 
} unwritten law of the Universal Church, and verifies it by the 
| words “according to the Scriptures” and “who spake by the 


If we stated a fact on the clear 





prophets” in our Nicene Cree. 


| and direct evidence of Dr. Keble, should we prove our reliance on 
his inaccessibility to error? If we stid, as we might, that Dr. 
Keble’s Christian Year is full of the divine spirit, should we 
assert his literal infallibility 2. The endless-punishment doctrine he 
Fifth Council, on the authority ef 
Nicephorus, says 





proves by the voice of the 
| Hieaghonmn, who had ‘access to its Acts.” 
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‘‘Anglicanus,” living ten centuries later, can be shown to have uiacte 
a mess of his evidence and confused his Councils, and how will 
Dr. Keble support Nicephorus ? The methods taken of demon- 


strating the authority for 


wonderful than the passionate attachinent shown for those | 


doctrines themselves. 

A deputation of clergymen and laymen waited on the Arch- 
bishops of Canterbury and York on Thursday, to thank them for 
their recent pastorals, and to pray that ‘ Your Graces may be 
richly endowed with wisdom from on high, and may be enabled 
with the other Primates and Bishops of England to take effectual 
counsel for upholding amid the peculiar dangers of the present times 
the divine authority of Holy Scripture and the integrity of the 
faith.” This probably means a prayer that their Graces may be 
enabled to supersede the Privy Council in interpreting the doctrine 
of the Church of England. The Archbishops did not enter into 
this question in reply, but simply said they believed that the doc- 
trines impugned were a substantive part of the Articles. As they 
have plainly prejudged the question, we trust they would decline to 


sit on any Court of Appeal which, if it ever came into existence, | 


would have to try the question again. 


The Patriot in its issue of the Ist inst. falls into an error 
which it may be important for the sake of the clergymen of the 
diocese of Natal to correct. It supposes that the colonial clergy- 
man who addressed Mr. Maurice in the letter against spiritual 
tribunals, published in the December number of Mavmillin's Alaga- 
zine, is a clergyman of the diocese of Natal. ‘The consequence in 
that diocese would in all probability be an inquisitorial inquiry on 
the part of the metropolitan, with menaces of diminished or 
abolished income for the secret accomplice of Mr. Maurice. The 
gentleman in question is, we believe, an Australian clergyman. 





It is worth while to remind gentlemen who are speculating on 
the possible business of next session that there is one inevitable 
morsel of business which they all forget. The period allowed by 
the Act of 1844 after which the right of Government to purchase 
all railways made since that year begins expires in October, 1865. 
‘Lhe Cabinet must bring in a bill to renew the period, and is not 
very likely to do it without suggesting conditions which will raise 
no small amount of discussion. 


The Chambers of Hesse-Cassel on the 2nd inst. presented 
a formal remonstrance to their Elector. That personage had 
promised solemnly to re-establish the Constitution of 1831, and has, 
after the fashion of kings, broken his promise. The Chambers de- 


clare that the situation of the country is serious, “ that they have | 


been bitterly deceived,” that * acts of the Legislature conducive to 
the welfare of the people may be reckoned as rarities,” that schools, 


agriculture, and commerce are all declining, that if 


misfortunes” are to be avoided, “a period of sturdy creation and | 


reformation” must be at once commenced. ‘The Elector replied on 
the 3rd inst. in a long paper, in which he complains that the 
Chambers have not asked for the removal of stated grievances, that 


their criticism is “‘ wanting in the required moderation,” that they | 


trench upon the respect due to himself, that they ill conceal their 

endencies,” that as to the- Constitution the Chambers are in fault, 
not the Elector, that they must introduce a new electoral law, as a 
forerunner of the Constitution, and that nothing will be done 
till the Chambers abandon the attempt todiminish the ‘ unassail- 


able prerogatives of our Crown.” In short, the Elector intends that 


the existing misgovernment, the object of which we have explained 


elsewhere, shall continue, and if the Hessians choose to endure 
that kind of reply, there is nothing more to be said. 


Mr. Layard made a long and very dull speech to his Southwark | 
constituents yesterday week defending the foreign policy of the | 
Government. He said that the doctrine of “ balance of power” 
meant this,—‘ that the different States of Europe, when they see 
one nation sulliciently strong to despoil another, and attempting to 
do so, should combine together to prevent that un‘ust attack,”— 
and then he proved that no State of importance would combine with 
England to prevent the unjust attack on Denmark, and therefore 
England did not apply the doctrine of balance of power. Le also | 
stated that if the electors of Southwark had done him the honour 
to read his speech in defenee of Lord Russell, they would have 
found a complete demonstration that Lord Russell used no language 
of intimidation not also used by all the other great neutral Powers. 
No doubt some of the electors did Mr. Layard the honour referred 
to, but probably they did not do Lord Russell the honour to read, 
as we did, all his despatches. If they had, they would have dis- 
covered that Mr. Layard dealt with those expressions of Lord 

‘ 


r inenacing doctrines are even more | 


‘ irrevocable | 


e . . re 

tussell which if was most convenient to deal with and Jef 
as , Sas it 

the others alone. Mr. Layard “went in” for 


Jon)]i 
Par liamentary 
reform. | 


Lord Stanley and Mr. Austin Bruce have both been lifting yp 
their voice against Government interference with the education of 
the middle classes,—Lord Stanley strongly,—Mr. Austin Bruce 
|(who is Vice-President of the Council of Education, and 
| knows what the middle-class schools are) feebly. Mr, Austin 
| sruce is in favour of real culture,—he does not think much 
| of the answer to the argument, ‘* Byron was a Harrow boy,” which 

is contained in the repartee, ‘+ Yes, but Burns was a ploughboy.” 
| He thinks the middle class should be much better taught than it 
| is,—that “its schools are some good, some bad, but the greater part 
middling.” He thinks inspection is needed for them,—but shrinks 
| from suggesting Government inspection, and wants the Universities 
| to appoint and manage the inspection. Lord Stanley is apparently 
| against all interference with the private and eccentric methods of 
| middle-class education. He thinks uniformity bad,—that is, we 
| suppose, that every school should have its own opinion as to what 
is best to teach and how to teach it. He thinks demand for edna. 
tion will bring supply after it, which is true,—and an ignorant 
demand a vulgar supply. Ue thinks the University local exami. 
nations better than inspection,—though they only test the 
“crack” pupils, and not the general teaching of the average 
| boys. But Lord Stanley believes in laissez fuire. 


| 








The Austrian Reichsrath seems to be getting too independent 
for the Government. On the 2nd inst. the Minister of War had 
to tell the members, in an excited tone, that ‘“ Austria would giye 
her last man—not to speak of her last florin—for the maintenance 
of her power abroad,” which must be satisfactory to a Chamber 
pleading for reductionof expenditure. Again,on the discussion of the 
clause relating to the state of siege in Galicia, the Ministry became 
| so excited that the Emperor had to warn them not to come to a 
| rupture with the Reichsrath. The Chamber adhered decisively 
to its condemnation of the state of siege, and one member affirmed, 
| without contradiction, that while 8,594 persons had been tried by 
' court-martial, only 3,624 had been found guilty, and of course 
shot or imprisoned. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
' 
| 
| 





There has been a kind of battle raging this week between Lord 
| Clarence Paget and the Times, in which the official does not by 
any means win the game. The Times attacked the Admiralty for 
sending the Victoria, an immense wooden three-decker, to the 
| Mediterranean. Lord Clarence Paget, in a speech to his consti- 
tuents last Friday night, explained that this ship was commis. 
| sioned because the iron-clads were so badly ventilated that crowd- 
| ing was dangerous, that the Victoria could carry a vast number of 
men sent out as reinforcements, and that a roomy ship was re- 
quired for the “departments” which manage the business of the 
fleet. ‘The reply is a crushing one. ‘The reinforcements are not 
sent to the Admiral’s ship at all, but to the ships they are destined 
for, or the receiving-ship at Malta, while as to health, Admiral 
Hay states that the iron-clads are the healthiest of all the ships, the 
| smallest sick-lists being those of the Resistance and Research, and 
the Royal Oak being the only one which shows signs of want of 
healthiness. Lord Clarence must have a new excuse ready by 
February, and had better produce the true one —that Admirals like 
the wooden vessels better, and that it is the custom te humour 


Admirals. 


Mr. Seymour Fitzgerald addressed his constituents at [Lorsham on 
‘Tuesday in a speech chiefly devoted to non-intervention, reduction, 
and reform. He claimed for his party the credit of having 
re-introduced the doctrine of non-intervention, but immediately 
proceeded to explain that England could not sit down in “cold 
isolation,” that ** we must make our name, our character, and our 
weight” felt in every quarter of the globe as guardians of liberty 
As to reduction, he 
thought money might be saved on the army, particularly in the 
departments ; but he objected to reductions in the navy until we 
possessed the finest navy and the finest artillery in the world—a 
As to reform, he would not enter upon 


—which is not exactly non-iutervention. 


party hint worth noting. 


| the question, only he was ready to vote for an extension of the 

i sulfrage which would “ preserve Conservative institutions” and 

} es . ‘ ° ° ° ° 
not swamp all classes in one—-which is unobjectionable, but a little 


indefinite. What does Mr. Fitzgerald mean by calling the manu- 
facturers, men who ‘‘ make their wealth by the toil of their work- 


men?” By whose toil does the landed proprietor make his? IIas 


| Mr. Fitzgerald a supply of fairies or angels bottled up anywhere 


to let loose on the land, or is a “ labourer’ nof a workman ? 
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The po 
o0ds, larger than a 
Grapes public-house, Spitalfields. Two constables had entered 
ry, for some purpose, and seeing a man with a gold chain in | 
a hand talking to the landlord at once suspected a robbery, and 
H gee : 
the man resisting, selze 
found full of stolen property, some of which has since been iden- 
tified, large quantities of watches, silver spoons, watch bows and 

o " 
dl te and in an upper room many valuable dogs. ‘The landlord, 
: vrited the licence from his father, but had previously | 


lice have discovered a store for the reception of stolen | ation of the penalty, or a voluntary act of expiation, to render 
any believed to exist in London. ‘This is the | homage to the negro after all ? 


A strange burglary occurred on Monday in Lombard Street. 


Messrs. Baum and Son, bullion dealers, have the floor of a large 
1 him and searched the house. It was | 2OWSe, and in one room keep a large iron safe full of gold and 
securities. ‘The house is left at night to the housekeeper, a niece, 
_and her husband, and the strong room is guarded by double doors. 
'On Monday morning, however, it was found that a hole had been 
| eut through the brickwork of the wall, the door of the strong box 


: ars, inhe a ; 
it appears, a sentence of six years’ penal servitude, and since | taken off, and gold and securities worth, according to Mossrs. 


gone through 
the searching of his house has absconded., 


revious to the breaking up of this place watch x 
in the Commercial Road almost every night. 


The police stated that 


The Russian Government has opened a lottery loan for | 
100,000,000 roubles—15,060,000/. ‘The bonds are to be re- | 
deemed by “drawings,” two of which will be held annu- | 
ally for thirty years, and at cach drawing the prizes will | 
amount to 90,000/. We suppose the plan will draw the money, | 
but if anybody wants to gamble in that fashion we should think 
rouge ct noir more interesting, and quite as creditable. Why does 
not the Czar set up a great ‘‘ hell” at once? 


| 


Sir Robert Peel has been addressing his constituents and congra- 
tulating them on the “ juste milien” between Liberalism and 
Toryism which the present Government has so happily hit. He 
did not seem to find his office in Ireland a very pleasant one, but 
he remarked that the Irish complaint of the neglect shown to 
Irishmen in official appointments was singularly false. All the prin- 
cipal colonies and dependencies of Great Britain—Canada, India, 
Australia, and others—were at the present moment, he said, governed 
by Lrishmen,—a fact no doubt due to their personal ability, but 
also proving that the Government does not hesitate to make use 
of their ability. ‘There was not an office, he said, which Irishmen 
did not “either hold or covet.” He thought therefore English- 
men should have their due influence in Ireland, since Ireland is 
certainly allowed ample influence in the other departments of the 
Government. That is all very sound, but if we are to admit the 
doctrine of moral specific gravities to the full extent, and let the 
denser thought of either country flow over to fill up the rarified 
places in the political atmosphere of the other, we shall surely have 
no excuse for transmitting to Ireland the light wits of Sir Robert 
Peel! 


Mr. Goldwin Smith writes to the Dai/y News a very high 
estimate of General Butler’s powers. He has been with him at 
City Point, and regards him as “in all points, good and evil, the 
model of a revolutionary chief.” ‘“ Like Danton, he has walked 
straight on his wild way, fearless of danger, and somewhat reck- 
jesof opinion. I do not worship revolutionary characters. I hate 
the element from which they spring, as I love the calm progress of 
regular improvement. But revolution has come, and I suspect 
thatin its melancholy annals Butler will occupy a broader and per- 
haps a less odious page than is commonly supposed.” He has struck 
a medal for the negro soldiers, with ‘* Merro iis libertas proveniet ” 
for the motto, and ‘‘ he has made the motto,” says Mr. Goldwin 
Smith, ‘+a practical truth.” ‘This is, we believe, a true estimate 
of Butler. But even now, in all his speeches, the maa whom a 
great revolutionary exigency has driven to liberate the slaves for 
ulterior political ends, is a statesman who would care little for 
their liberty if it were not bound up with the welfare of the 
American Republic. 





Very funny wagers appear to have been laid in the North on the 
issue of the late Presidential election. One man (who has luckily won 
his wager) agreed if he lost it todine on the steps of the courthouse in 
ireuton, New Jersey “on all the pleasant days of a week,” dinner 
to be served to him by the filthiest bootblacks procurable. In 
Chicago a Democrat will be obliged to pay for, and eat, four dinners 
with such coloured company as the other party to the wager 
selects, Another Chicago Democrat has to carry his opponent on 


Binghampton, New York, a man has to parade the streets at noon 


a3 a “sandwich,” with “sold” inscribed on each board of the 


sandwich. In Providence, Rhode Island, a Republican, if unsuc- 


cessful, wi 


Democrat was to do the same for a white boy. 
lost, but, 


yuld have had to wheel a negro in a barrow down West- 
minster Street to the bridge, and back up Broad Street; and a 
‘The Democrat has 
‘with the consent of his opponent,” has wheeled a negro 
Is that a relax- 


Baum and Sons, 5,000/. abstracted. ‘The thieves left four ordinary 


obberies occurred | CTowbars in the room, they broke the locks of the iron safe—with- 


out any reason, as they had taken off the hinges—and they had tied 
up the dog, and then let him loose again with a strap round his 
neck. Finally, knowing they could not close the outer door, which 
is fastened only by bars, they screwed on a spring latch. The 
housekeeper heard nothing, or her nephew, or niece—all respectable 
people —and the breaking of the locks, the knowledge evinced of 
the premises, the theft of useless securities such as bills of ex- 
change, and the contradictory reports about the amount stolen, are 
all exceedingly odd circumstances. * 


Mr. Isaacson, proprietor of the millinery business know to 
London as the establishment of Madame Elise, in which Mary Ann 
Walkley died of overwork and bad air, has just sent one of his 
workwomen to gaol. Annie Alexander, his shopwoman, a girl of 
nineteen, the daughter of most respectable parents, was charged 
with theft of goods to the value of 80/. It seemed from the 
evidence that she had formed an acquaintance with some young 
man, and took articles to dress herself up to go with him to the 
theatre, a ‘‘body ” trimmed with lace and pearls being found in her 
box. Strong evidence was produced as to her general character, 
and Mr. Isaacson pleated for a lenient penalty, but the Assistant- 
Judge sentenced her to twelve months’ hard labour. The poor 
girl seems to have been guilty, but out of mere silliness and crave 
for any excitement which could relieve the dreary weariness of her 
life. ‘The prosecutor, who had obtained his property back, might 
have felt his access of humanity before he made the charge; but 
philanthropy in court is reported—out of court, not. 


A company has been started, with a capital of 350,000/., for 
lighting important towns in Austria with gas. It has been offered 
concessions for thirteen towns, at an average rate of L0s, 4d. per 
1,000 feet. ‘The promoters state that goo. gas coal is purchasable 
at 20s. per ton, and believe that fifteen per cent. may be expected, 
Austrian gas shares being, they say, usually at a premium 


Gold continues to be withdrawn from the Bank of England for 
transmission to Egypt on account of the new loan, and the stock 
of bullion in that establishment has been reduced to 13,840,694/. 
The return of the Bank of France is very favourable, and the 
directors have reduced their minimum rate of discount to five per 
/ cent. ; the bullion shows an increase, as compared with the preceding 
statement, of about one million sterling. The amount now held 
being 14,225,620/. It is stated that further parcels of gold will be 
forwarded to Egypt next week. 








On Saturday last Consols left off at 89 to 894 for money, and 
89} § for account. Yesterday the closing prices were :—For 
delivery, 89} 4; for time, 89} 3. 





Yesterday and on Friday week the leading Foreign Securities 
left off at the following prices :— 


Friday, Dee. 2, Friday, Dee.% 


Greek ee oe ee ee . oy 23) 23 
Do. Coupons .. ee es - -_ os _- 
Mexican an ee en “ os oe 295 ame 29 
Spanish Passive oe - 33 a 31 
De. Certificates ce oe 15 on 143 
Turkish 6 per Cents., 1858.. oe oe _ = 
” ° 1362.. ee oe ee hy oe wij 
»  Consolidés., oe oe oe om 4s oe 473 





The following were the closing prices of the leading British 
Railways yesterday and on Friday week :— 


Friday, Dee. 2. Friday, Dec. 9 


Caledonian .. oo . ee +e . 152) oe 1304 
Great KMastera se oe oe oe ee 474 ee 48 
Great Northern .. oe +e ‘es 133 oe 1i4 
Great Western... .. ee oe ee oe 734 oe 7 4 
West Midland, Oxford -~° oe . - 53 o- re 
Lancashire and Yorkshire oe ee o- 1154 ee 1154 
London and Brighton es ee 105} oe l 3 
London and North-Westeru oe ee o- 118; ee 118{ 
London aud South-Western oo oe oe vs ee 98 
London, Chatham,and Dover .. oe ° 39 oe 33 
Midland oe oe oe oe ee oe 137 ee 187 
North-Kastera, Berwick . ‘e ee os M4 os 14 
Do. ork os oe oe a 1043 oe 1934 





hoy round the course in place of the white boy. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


> 
GENERAL SHERMAN’S MARCH. 

HE details of the American war do not often excite the 
imagination. The vast extent of territory over which 
the conflict is spread, the length of time it has lasted, the 
absence of any commanding genius on either side, the failure 
of both armies ever to follow up success, and the snippety 
style of American reporting, often eloquent and honest, but 
always incomplete, all tend to diminish the interest of even 
the most striking events, and little incidents it has been 
almost impossible to follow. Military men, we believe, 
affirm that there never was a war which taught soldiers so 
much, but to the public there has seemed something essentially 
and strangely undramatic in the whole course of the war. At 
last, however, we have an episode calculated to make men 
who are not Americans draw their breath. There has 
scarcely occurred in modern warfare an incident more exciting, 
more replete with the elements of true interest, surprise, 
suspense, and magnitude of possible result than the march of 
General Sherman from Atlanta to the East Coast. That able 
officer, the only one of the Northern side who has yet kept a 
great army in movement over a long period of time without 
suffering a reverse, has actually undertaken, without a line of 
communications, to carry an army of 50,000 men 350 miles 
through a country tropical in all essential characteristics, in- 
habited by an organized people of the same race as his own sol- 
diers, and pledged, as all men believe, to resistance to the death. 
He plunges, as it were, into space, and space filled with 
threatening appearances, projects his army like a shell over 
a continent, resolved only that, after a march as long as from 
Edinburgh to London, or, to use a better illustration, from 
Benares to Calcutta, he will come out victorious at the other 
end. The difficulties in the way of such an enterprise are 
almost indescribable. General Sherman has first of all to keep 
50,000 men in incessant movement for at least thirty days, 
overthrowing or evading whatever may cross his path, and 
this in a semi-tropical land, where every undulation is a hill, 
every copse a forest, every sun-crack a ravine. He has during 
all that space of time to keep them fed, for though he can 
carry biscuit and coffee, and that not easily, the biscuit 
required alone amounting to 1,500,000 lbs., or 1,500 cart- 
loads, he can carry nothing else, and if he attempts to keep 
American soldiers on bread and coffce alone his camp will 
very soon be a hospital, and his men useful only when the 
prospect of actual battle gives them unnatural strength. 
Then he has to carry his sick, in itself a most per- 
plexing problem. In a match like this, besides the ordinary 
sickness incidental to a town with a population of 50,000, 
besides all the men struck down by fever and dysentery 
and the accidents inseparable from vast crowds of men and 
beasts and carts in simultaneous movement; every fvotsore 
soldier is a sick soldier, and whatever his rate of progress 
—and he must move quickly—men will be dropping out at 
every mile. They cannot be left behind even if the General 
were the man to leave them, for the practice demoralizes the 
soldiery, makes them dread every exertion which may entail a 
few hours’ illness, every risk which may bring a wound. 
There is nothing for it but to carry them, and in so tremendous 
a march they will be among the most serious and embarrass- 
ing of impedimenta. ‘I'hen there is the ammunition, not only 
to be carried but to be spared, fur he can get no more till he 
reaches the sea, and powder and bullets must be served out 
as if they were made of gold, the severest test that can be 
applied to the discipline of an army. If the men once sus- 
pect there is deficiency there is an end of order, for though 
individuals might be trusted, no body of men without powder 
will advance on enemies with it. Finally, he has, while ad- 
vancing through an enemy’s country and irritating its people 
by the organized plunder necessary to feed his men, to secure 
rapid, minute, and trustworthy information, without which his 
soldiers must be for thirty days permanently on the alert, ¢. ¢., 

driven wild with fatigue, excitement, and want of rest. 

Only a singular combination of circumstances could make 
such an enterprise a hopeful or even a possible one, and such 
a combination we are inclined to believe exists. General 
Sherman is in the first place in command of the best army the 
North has as yet produced, the only one which can be said to 
have had long experience in fighting and marching at the 
same time, the only one which can be relied on to move, as 
regular troops sometimes will, on restricted rations supplied by 
chance. His force has been collected for nearly a year, during 
tie whole of which time it has beer aceustomed to act 
together, has been incessantly ‘‘on service,’ and has learnt 





to understand its General’s qualifications and j 
The mere fact that cond * comcevagrta fe he power. 
- : ould make the atte 
at all, could plunge into the wilds without Supplies m4 
require his soldiers to give up tents and feed on bread me 
clear proof of his ascendancy and their obedience. His tt 
moreover, is through a semi-tropical region, 7. ¢., 9 — 
“sparsely” settled, in which population is aggregated in Ha 
villages placed at long intervals, in which there are no eat 
cities, and over which the collection of armies is a very dif 
cult and exceedingly tardy process. These circumstang ‘ 
moreover, though they make the collection of food more ra 
render it also more easy, the isolation of each knot of peo le 
making resistance almost hopeless. If indeed he burns mt 
he does not want, he may by driving men to despair provok 
the despairing resort Beauregard calls on them to emplo ‘ 
the removal, namely, of all cattle, all crops, and all one 
food into the hills, whence they cannot be extracted Without 
too much loss of time. We cannot, however, believe that 
General Sherman has sanctioned a policy so fatal not to the 
Confederates, but to the discipline of his own army. The 
man is a soldier, and an able one, and no able soldier ever yet 
permitted troops whom he could pay to obtain a taste for 
unlimited licence and destruction. He might as well reduce 
them toa mob at once. The loss of barns and houses oyer 
a route thirty miles broad cannot cripple a State like Georgia 
and it can and will send every white man into the field as pa 
irreconcilable and most dangerous guerilla, while the practice 
invariably throws the army which commences it “ out of 
hand.” It has already ruined the guerilla cavalry of the 
South. His own order directs destruction only when “ bush 
whackers’’ assail his army, and it is his subordinates’ jn. 
terpretation of his order which will work or prevent the 
mischief. The negroes of course he will gather up as he 
would any other allies, and it is in the existence of this 
class that the prospect of success in his daring expedition 
chiefly lies. The peasantry of the country, the actual 
workers and tillers, are, on the whole, on the invaders’ 
side, and if not irritated by an insane destruction of 
their subsistence as well as their masters’, will supply all def. 
ciencics. There are no beasts of burden like willing men. 
They can carry the sick, drive on the cattle, keep the camps 
clean, ¢. ¢., healthy, and bring in the only vital information, 
the neighbourhood of cavalry, while the dread of their senti- 
ments spreads through the white inhabitants that sense of the 
absence of unanimity which is so fatal to a despairing defence, 
Moving through a vast half-populated, but fertile region, in 
which there are no centres and one-half the population is 
favourable to the invader, General Sherman unless resisted by 
armies has in fact nothing to overcome, except the natural 
difficulties of distance, which cannot be altered, of the rivers, 
which are few, and of the climate, which he is encountering at 
the best season of the year. 

But will he not be arrested by armies? The question is one 
hard to answer in this country, but comparing carefully the 
facts before the world we, on the whole, think he will not 
be. Where is the army to come from? General Sherman 
before he quitted Atlanta had most adroitly suffered General 
Hood to begin a fool’s dance towards Tennessee, which 
renders it impossible for that officer to tura on his track 
without exposing his rear to General Thomas, who at 
present is leading him further and further away. Hood may 
possibly by a series of successes retake ‘Tennessee, though we 
doubt it, he having only 60,000 men ‘in his department,” 
i. é., in three States two armies and four or five garrisons; 
but that will not hinder General Sherman’s march any more 
than the seizure of Portugal would have stopped Wellington’s 
advance on Toulouse. As for General Beauregard’s procla- 
mations about coming assistance, he is simply whistling like a 
boy in the dark to keep his courage up. His men cannot 
travel in balloons, and without them how is he to march from 
Corinth to Clinton, three hundred and twenty miles in an ait 
line, in time to catch up a force pressing forward at fifteen 
miles a day? Southward there is no force strong enough te 
arrest him even if Mobile were abandoned, and northward there 
is only General Lee. That excellent officer might possibly, 
by using the single railway left at his disposal, despatch an 
army in time to intercept the invader before he reaches the 
sca, but he must risk Richmond to do it, and then be only in 
a position to fight a battle on tolerably equal terms. The 
militia have been ordered out from four States, but then an 
American State is as large as a kingdom, an] an army of 
militiamen has to be collected by tens and twenties over that 
surface, supplied with ammunition, supplied with artil- 
lery, supplied with carriage, at all events for its shells, 


in time to arrest an invader who all the while is relent- 
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moving along the chord of the circle. If it is done | 
the Confederates have facilities and capacity for 
ja war such as may make this struggle interminable, 
e balance of probabilities is heavily against its being 
The only real danger, as it seems to us, isone on which | 


lessly 

then 
eril 

put th 


one. . : : 
no except a Southerner born in Georgia can give a sound | 
If there is any forest which General Sherman 


opinion. 
must traverse, any pass he must thread, any stream not | 
to be crossed by pontoons, then a levée en masse may delay 

him as Dumouriez delayed the Prussian advance, until a_ 
regular army ean be gathered together or the want of sup- 

jies disorganizes the invaders. This is possible, and as 

General Sherman approaches the sca coast, where the Con- | 
federates are still in possession of great cities, is even likely, but | 
short of this the brilliant design may succeed completely, and | 
its success Will be the greatest blow of the war. Not only | 
will it reveal, as General Grant is reported to have said, | 
«the hollowness” of the South, ¢. e., the concentration of 
force towards the outer rim of the Confederation, but it 
divides the territory in two. The road once shown to be 
passable can be occupied, and a belt of armies placed between 
Virginia and North Carolina and the rest of the Federation. 
Moreover, at whichever point General Sherman may resolve 
to strike the sea, he must inflict a most damaging blow on the 
actual strength of the Confederates. Our own impression, 
judging by what is known of his march and by the American 
character, is that his road is towards Augusta, where he will 
seize the great store of cotton, and thence, led by the passionate | 
fecling of the North against that particular city as much as by | 
military reasons, he will strike a rapid blow at Charleston, 
the very heart and mainspring of the Southern cause. In | 
any ease, Whether he marches on that city or Savannah, he | 
attacks it from its weak or land side, and with the assistance | 
of the fleet recently and strongly reinforeed. That fleet has been 
hitherto successfully resisted, but only because no means of 
making the double attack have as yet been available. With 
Charleston or Savannah taken, the South loses one more city, one 
more centre of supplies, ove more cause for the confidence which 
supports her people. Her territory will have been traversed 
by an invading army from west to east, her noblest State 
will be threatened with a formidable invasion from south as 
well as north, and her whole power may, if the success is 
followed up, be cut in two. On the other hand, if General 
Sherman is defeated the North loses her finest army and one 
of her most efficient generals, but her territory, her people, 
and her resources remain absolutely intact. The risk in any 
view is a fearful one, but it is by the successful running of 
such risks that great campaigns are won and great generals 
extort from the world unwilling recognition. There is not a 
general now alive in Europe who, if Sherman succeeds, will 
not recognize the addition of one more name to the short list 
of first-class leaders of armies. 


THE SPIRITUAL COURT OF FINAL APPEAL. 
N another column we print a letter which states very fairly 
and very quietly the object of the new movement for a 
Spiritual Court of Final Appeal. It is to obtain a body of 
judges who, instead of regarding liberty as the rule for the 
English clergy within the limits of certain strictly specified 
obligations, may be disposed to extract from those specified obli- 
gations all the subordinate and implied doctrinal inferences 
which a theological Court would be likely to detect. In 
other words, the theologians wish that our theological law 
should be construed according to the most penal rather than 
the least penal reasonable construction. Our correspondent 











says he wants a tribunal which will look at heretical opinions 
“in a different spirit from that of a recent judgment, a spirit 
that may be summed up in one sentence—that whatever is not | 
specially forbidden is implicitly allowed to be held, the Articles 
being interpreted strictly as a penal statute, and not broadly | 
as an honourable undertaking.” He wishes to get a sort of | 
theological Court of Chancery, to construe all the “honourable” 
doctrinal undertakings which the Articles are supposed to 
contain. 

The mode in which it is intended to do this is apparently 
not as yet very well defined. It seems likely, however, that 
it would be by adding certain bishops, and perhaps the theo- 
logical professors of our great Universities, to the Privy 
Council for all cases of a doctrinal nature, and excluding 
from it in such cases most of the lawyers, excepting one or 
two to act as advisers and assessors. In this manner pro- 
bably the Royal Supremacy might be best saved and the 
purpose of the movement attained. With a majority of | 
ecclesiastics, and one or two eeclesiastical lawyers to aid them, | 
we may be quite sure that there would be as certain a victory | 








for the harder and more inquisitorial spirit of ecclesiastics, as 
there usually is for the least scrupulous course amongst a 
council of schoolboys. The better and deeper thought of 
clergymen, as of schoolboys, has a certain shyness and reserve 
about it which the bold-faced dogmatism of ecclesiastics like 
the Bishop of Capetown or the Bishop of Exeter is certain to 
cow and silence. 

Now the first question is, on what sort of plea the 
new party demand that theological law or equity should 
be determined by theologians any more than commercial 
law is determined by men of commerce, or the highly 
technical “‘law of averages” by actuaries with nautical 
knowledge. It is a principle entirely foreign to our 
constitution that such a plan should be adopted. It is 
the greatest safeguard we can have for justice in every 
department of life that our judges are not partizans or in- 
terested parties in any quarrel, but by a long course of rigid 
discipline have been trained to look at law as a science, not 
as a matter of feeling. Ifa theological court of equity is 
really wanted to interpret those ‘ honourable undertakings” of 
the clergy which go beyond the strict letter of the law, let us 
have it by all means,—but let it at least be a court of 
lawyers—of men trained in the principles of the Court of Chan- 
cery, not of men who are sure by their antecedents to regard op- 
position to any doctrinal clause in their own creed as the viola- 
tion of an ‘ honourable undertaking ” to which all clergymen 
have bound themselves in accepting the Church of England. 
Nothing could better illustrate the truth of this assumption 
than the undisguised feeling of Dr. Pusey and Dr. Keble 
that they want this Court of Appeal xof to reconsider the 
law of the Church of England, but simply in order that it 
may affirm their own interpretations of that law with regard 
to two special theological questions—the doctrine of endless 
punishments and the doctrine of the inspiration of the 
Scriptures. On both subjects they ask for the Court of Appeal 
that it may enforce their views, not that it may reconsider, 
with better means of judging, whether those views are or are 
not tenable. They see that the two Archbishops are on their 
side and all the Oxford Declarationists, and so they imme- 
diately raise a cry for a Court of Appeal in which the two 
Archbishops and the supporters of the Oxford Declaration shall 
acquire a right of declaring the law of the Church, which 
at present they do not possess. It is precisely like 
selecting, to try a man for his life, a jury all of whom have 
already committed themselves in the strongest manner to the 
opinion that the man is guilty. Nay, it is worse, for such a 
jury, though it would find him guilty, would only be biassed 


|as to the facts of this individual case, and not have any power 


to declare other men guilty in like circumstances. But the 
tribunal in question would in fact be appointed to declare 
belief in endless punishment and in the accuracy of every 
word of the Scriptures to be part of the creed of the Church of 
England for ever more,—to alter its law, not only to condemn 
particular heretics. We must say we never heard of a more 
monstrous proposal than this to get a new law promulgated by 
a side wind,—by the appointment of a Court of Appeal already 
committed to certain views. If the new party do not want 
to alter the law, but are dissatisfied with the present Court, let 
them ask for a reconstitution of that Court which should still 
leave the matter in the hands of impartial judges not committed 
on these subjects. But this would not satisfy them at all, and 
would be a course without in fact any partizans. If they do 
want to alter the law, let them add new articles, specifying the 
doctrines they desire to see more clearly stated, to the present 
Articles, and try to get them passed through Convocation and 
both Houses of Parliament in the regular way. Probably 
that, too, would be a course not likely to have many sup- 
porters. But to alter the law by a ruse, by foisting in new 
interpreters of it who have stated the interpretation they 
intend to put upon it, and without raising before the nation 
the broad issue whether new articles of faith should be added 
to the Thirty-nine, that surely is a course very hard for hon- 
ourable men like Sir Willoughby Jones and his friends to 
justify. 

For our own parts, we need scarcely confess that we see no 
reason at all for the proposed alteration, and every sort of reason 
against it. Our correspondent thinks it a very great hardship 
for the laity to be obliged to listen to clergymen who put 
interpretations on the Scriptures wholly revolting to their 
feelings,—such, we suppose, as that God’s love has been de- 
clared by revelation to be stronger than all those powers of dark- 
ness which try to thwart it. Well, that is of course a very 
amiable state of feeling, and we sincerely sympathize with 
the outraged minds of parishioners who are taught by 
those who share the views of Mr. Maurice that even the 
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worst man in the worst depth of sin has this chance for him | by their reverence for the Missionary, peaceable because ful} 
both here and hereafter, that he is fighting against God, and if | of new interests,—in short, not elevated up to the Apostolic 
he will cease to do so God will save him. Or, to take the | type, but infinitely raised above all the heathen around them, 
case hinted at by our correspondent, we should, without any | Why any civilized mortal, whatever his religious belief, 
irony, be sorry for men who should really be taught to put | should desire to interrupt or impede such a process, should 
the Vedas above the Bible, and to reject in substance the | talk nonsense, as some Englishmen do, about the fanaticism of 
revelation the Bible contains. But how many such cases are | the men who succeed in such work, or visit such converts ag 
there likely to be? How many men will endure to preach | Frenchmen have done, with fire and sword, is to reasonable 
continually in direct opposition to the spirit of all the services | men simply inexplicable. The Governor of New Caledonia 
they are compelled by law to use? Possibly two or three | however, whether deceived by priests, as Mr. Macfarlane 
honest men who cannot realize the meaning of solemn words, | affirms, in his honest belief that every priest is gy 
and rather more dishonest men who can, and make up their | emissary of the devil, or, as we should rather suspeot 
minds to the deception. The new ecclesiastical law would ‘inclined to extend his territories, thought he might m4 
not affect the latter at all, but would probably quadruple | well annex the little Protestant group. Perhaps he 
their number by multiplying the minor obligations on the | believed that the islands really formed a dependency of 
consciences of the clergy. It would rid the Church perhaps | New Caledonia, though he had not taken possession, 


of the honest crotcheteers who do not feel that the spirit of | perhaps he did not, in either case his action was within 
their preaching must be in harmony with the spirit of the ‘the limits of international Jaw. European nations always 
have claimed the right of taking islands occupied only 


Liturgy unless their lives are to be an unreality and an im- | of 3 
posture. And at what price? At the price of silencing the | by savages, some of the chiefs had asked him to come, and 
deepest and most earnest thought in the Church of England,— | the residence in Lifu of afew Englishmen made no manner 
of imposing so galling a yoke upon the most sensitive natures | of difference. Having taken possession, he had also a right 
(which the coarser and least spiritual natures would not feel), | to send a young officer as commandant, with twenty-five 
as to drive the former from the Church,—at the price | soldiers, and to declare the patriarchal authority of the chiefs 
of weeding out of the Church every fresh investigating | for the future at an end. Mr. Macfarlane thinks that a 
intellect, every keen spiritual feeling that puts a broader | grievance, and no doubt it was a high-handed act, perhaps 
and deeper meaning into the Church formulas than | justifying revolt on the chiefs’ part, but still the French 
the doctors of divinity choose to acknowledge. At the | governor was in a territory either occupied or conquered by 
price, too, of withholding from the laity of our Church the himself, and it does not lie in our mouths who have tuken 
results of the sincerest scholarship and the deepest theological | so many islands to complain. Nor is forced labour, however 
criticism of modern times,—since, for those who choose to | unjust, when not demanded from British subjects, a violation 
bear the yoke, caution and reserve would necessarily be the | of international law, though the sight of his friends driven to 
rule of action with such a tribunal in the distance. In short, | work without remuneration naturally and greatly increased 
the new party wish to combine with the advantages of a | Mr. Macfarlane’s pain. What followed was far more 
national Church all the dogmatic tyranny of those Churches by ‘unjustifiable. The Governor having oceupied the island, 
a strange irony called “ Free,”— a policy in which we have evidently considered that his mission was to give it 
every reason to hope they will be soon and disastrously |a Trench and Catholic character, but the people having 
defeated. been civilized by British Missioniries their tone was not 
GT RET unnaturally British. He resolved to change it, partly as a 
“ CIVILIZATION” IN POLYNESIA. measure of policy, partly provoked, it would seem, by the 
[ is fortunate that England and France are at this moment | severity with which the converts maintained the British 
on friendly terms, that Napoleon does not wish to quarrel | Sunday, and as a commencement determined to inspire as 
with England, and that England has a strong interest in re- | much terror as would secure prompt obedience, to repeut, in 
maining allied with France. Otherwise this Polynesian affair | fact, in the Loyalty group the scene of the 3rd December, 
would produce mischief. We do not remember to have read | 1851, in Paris. He landed 150 soldiers on one side of the 
‘anywhere a story so calculated to ecxasperate middle-class | island, and 150 on the other, and at once issued a decree 
Englishmen, to re-awaken the latent jealousy of France, as that | assimilating the condition of the Loyalty Islands as nearly as 
contained in Mr. Macfarlane’s letter to the London Missionary | he could to that of France. He could not order that the 
Society. The incident which he describes comprises exactly | people should all become white, and lively, and martial, and 
the elements which irritate Englishmen beyond bearing,—un- | given to act logically, but he could and did proclaim that 
provoked wrong, official arrogance, French insolence, brutality | Protestant Missionaries should no longer conduct schools, that 
to private Britons, interference by Catholic priests, senseless | natives were not to work for Missionaries without payment 
and bloody attacks upon harmless people simply for being | (Zh, Mr. Macfarlane ?), that no collections were to be made 
Protestants. It is an attack at once upon Englishmen, reli- | for the Missionary Society, that proselytism was forbidden, 
gious liberty, and civilization, —three things every Englishman | and that Protestant congregations should not meet—without 
professes to care about, and two which move him to the | authorization, as we presume—at all as Mr. Macfarlane says. In 
bottom of his heart. But that the people slain were not | short, the Imperial system was introduced into Lifu in all its 
technically British subjects the occurrence might have pro- | logical completeness, the control of education, of religion, of 
duced a war, and even now, unless the Emperor will interfere | public worship, and of public subscriptions being confided 
with his personal calmness and good sense, theremay be a|to the Minister of the Lifu Interior, the twenty-years- 
correspondence very fatal to the entente cordiale which is so | of-age commandant. ‘The people did not like it at all, 
necessary to the peace of the world, and so hard to| but they were persuaded by the Missionary to keep quiet 
keep up. The facts, though not officially reported, are still | and go to prayers, and either their calmness or their free 
sufficiently clear. Mr. Macfarlane is obviously just one of | worship seems to have annoyed the Governor, for he sent 
those narrow-minded God-fearing men who can hate Catholics | soldiers into the chapel, who tore out and wounded the wor- 
because they are Catholics, but who can also devote their lives | shippers, attacked the natives who had collected on the edge 
to making savages Christian, who may be misled to any extent | of the forest, armed but peaceful, killed four or five, and 
by prejudice, but who cannot tell a lie, and his statements | burnt and plundered the village. It would seem, moreover, 
need no aid from deduction. That he is qualified for his work | that some such scene had been intended, even if unprovoked, 
is clear from the fact that he taught himself French to avert | for the soldiers landed on the other side also marched through 
trouble from his flock, that he isa peaceable man is evident | the country, burning, and plundering, and driving the people 
from his counsels to his people, and that he is not blindly hostile | into the bush without reason assigned. The chapel was 
to France appears from his willingness to remain quietly under | turned into a barrack, the pulpit being used as a bed room, 
French rule if only they would let him. He and his colleagues | and a big pew—how came pews, of all earthly contrivances, 
had been labouring for twenty years among the savages of the | into Lifu?—as a kitchen, and the mess table placed in the 
Loyalty Islands, the little group south of New Caledonia, and | central aisle—a truly French proceeding. The native 
had “converted” a large section of the inhabitants of Lifu, | teachers were placed in irons and banished, and the exercise of 
apparently two or three thousand persons. Every one who | worship was forbidden. Mr. Macfarlane was told that if he 
has studied Missionary operations knows precisely what that | quitted his house the sentry would shoot him summarily, and 
expression means, can see mentally the dark-skinned com- | finally the chiefs were exhorted to rebuild their houses, 
munity of Christians of a low type, apt to evade moral restric- jJearn French, and live peaceably with the soldiers, in 
tions, and slavishly obedient to ceremonial ones, rigidly | short, to ‘carry out material civilization,” study the 
puritan as to Sunday, not rigidly puritan as to chastity, but | ‘ universal vehicle of intelligence,” and ‘duly respect 
free from idolatry, with an ideal of virtue instead of vice, | authority.” 
believing industry honourable instead of derogatory, organized | A more inexcusable outrage was never committed, even by 
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hen acting as agents for the spread of civilization, 
Frouchieter calculated to provoke Englishmen into accepting | 
« severeignty of every island in which their Missionaries | 
od with success. Nobody was resisting the French occupa- | 
on or disputing French commands, or interfering in any way 
with the will of the commandant, except indeed it may be by 
keeping Sunday somewhat “‘tristement.”” There was no charge 
ainst the Missionary except that he was Anglicizing the 
Je of an island not yet French, and as for the people, they 
were shot and plundered like Parisians, solely in order to pre- 
vent their despising the possible commands of their new 
masters. The Emperor professes to be the instrument of 
modern opinions, and his agents shoot down heathens for havi ng 
pecome Christians ; the agent of civilization, and his soldiers 
purn villages without accusation ; the exponent of the ideas of 
1789, and his governors are permitted to prohibit Protestant 
from preaching to audiences who never were anything but Pro- 
testants or Pagans. And all this is done not to “ uphold a flag,” 
or “cause French influence to prevail,” or “ protect the 
fature of the Latin race,” or any other delusive but large idea, 
but simply to make it a little easier for a French commandant 
to compel 2,000 semi-savages to keep Sunday as in Paris in- 
stead of as in London or Glasgow. It makes one’s blood boil 
to hear of outrages so gross committed with such impunity by 
men who claim to be, and in some respects are, in the fore- 
front of civilization, and if the Emperor has any respect for 
himself he will read his officials in New Caledonia a lesson 
which will at all events prevent future bloodshed or a menace 
of death to an English pastor whose life has been spent in 
making savages fit to be French subjects. If Napoleon will 
be Cxsar, let him remember, like his prototype, that the right 
of massacre is a privilege of his office, incommunicable and 
indivisible. 
CONSTITUTIONALISM IN HESSE-CASSEL. 
HERE is one class of persons which really ought to be 
very grateful to Germany,—the one which studies 
the growth of constitutional liberty. In other countries, 
in France, Italy, Greece, and even Spain, the Sovereigns 
claim by a more or less popular title, and whatever 
difficulties they may have with their Chambers, they do 
not represent, and are not supported by what in Englaud 
we callthe Tory party. In Germany, on the other hand, many 
of the conditions of our own early struggles with the power 
of the Crown are faithfully reproduced. The dynasties are at 
least national, and are protected by that quasi-religious awe 
with which all nations regard an immemorial title. In a legal 
point of view, moreover, the people are asking concessions. 
They are asking their ‘most illustrious and most gracious 
lords” to surrender power which they and their ancestors 
have exercised for centuries without challenge. And the 
maxims that governments exist for the good of the governed, 
and that the safety of the people is the highest law, are 
maxims of which men admit the authority only to dispute the 
application. What is good? Whatis safety? Probably the 
Prussian Chambers obey a sound instinct when they keep 
carefully within the bounds of law, and expose themselves to 








the charge of supineness rather than of treason. Certainly | 
they follow the English precedent. After a constitutional 


struggle of fifteen years, not the Long Parliament, but | 
Charles I. appealed to the sword. If the Stuarts were a legal 
they were not altogether a national dynasty, and the Kings of | 
England had never been absolute. It may very well bedoubted | 
whether the Tudors, ifany of the children of Henry VILL. had | 
left issue, would have been as easily ousted, even if they had 


a reproach. 


| cisely the same sense as the word “ unconstitutional” is used 


by Tory bigwigs. A thing is unfederal when princes do not 

like it. The people of Hesse know by experience what it is 

to be unfederal, and naturally do not wish to incur so damaging 

Not that they can ever be safe from it. In 1830 

the French counter-revolution produced among other results 

these two—that the Duke of Brunswick and the Elector of 

Hesse-Cassel ran away from their faithful subjects. The Duke 

never came back again, so the Diet pronounced him mad; 

but the Elector did return, and granted a constitution on the 

5th January, 1831. The first of these incidents seems 

to have rebutted, in the judgment of the Diet, the pre- 

sumption of lunacy raised by the running away. Popular 

dissatisfaction, however, was not allayed, and a compro- 

mise was effected. The Elector on the 30th September in 

the same year made his son—the most illustrious and most 
gracious Elector and lord who now rules—co-regent. Thus 
his reign may be said to be coeval with the constitution of 

Hesse-Cassel. He sat by its cradle, and it certainly has not 
been his fault if he has not followed its hearse. In 1848 

came another French revolution, and the grievances of the 
Hessians again produced something like rebellion. But this 
time the Elector had gained wisdom. He bided his time, and 
in 1849 carried his constitution, which had been in exist- 
ence, if not quite in operation, for eighteen years, to the Diet. 
“Dear, dear!’ said the Dict, ‘‘why the cause of all your 
troubles is clear. Your constitution is unfederal.” So the Diet 
ordered Federal execution, Austrian troops entered the Elec- 
torate, the Elector abolished the constitution and made a new 
one, which, as it left him all real power, was thoroughly 
Federal. The Hessians, however, could not see it, and in 
1860 they actually refused to pay the taxes. In England 
Dissenters sometimes refuse Church-rates, but a whole people 
refusing taxes and allowing themselves to be distrained on 
rather than pay was felt to be a dangerous precedent. Some- 
thing had to be done, and Prussia, who had been jockeyed by 
Austria in 1850 and has certain reversionary claims on the 
Electorate, politely intimated to the Diet that if there was to 
be another Federal execution she could not allow any other 
Power to carry it out. When Prussia is a Liberal power she 
has to be obeyed. The Dict ordered the restoration of the 
constitution of 1831, leaving it to the Elector and his Cham- 
bers to amend the un-Federal clauses, and the Elector by his 
patent of the 21st of June, 1862, promised compliance. But 
still those terrible Hessians are not satisfied. 

The Chambers on the 24th of November drew up their 
‘Grand Remonstrance,” to which the Elector replicd on the 
3rd of December. The Chambers say that they have been 
negotiating for two years, and that at last “ the hope” that 
the Elector will perform the promise of his patent “has 
almost vanished.” Especially they doubt that His Highness 
means to keep his word “in reference to the highest court of 
justice and the internal administration of the country.” The 
Elector replies to this that the Chambers ought to ask ‘ with 
fitting respect for the removal of certain stated grievances.” 
We must say that this gives us a very high idea of His High- 
ness’s love of truth and plain-spexking. The Chambers 
further represent that during the reign of the late Elector 
‘the people degenerated into almost universal poverty,” that 
property was depreciated to the lowest point, aud trade com- 
pletely overthrown. The Elector very properly, in answer to 
this, comments on the indelicacy of this criticism of “ periods 
of government of our ancestors now resting in God,” con- 
siderately removing by this phrase any doubts as to the eternal 
felicity of his late Highness which may have been raised by the 


been as imprudent, as the Stuarts. It is therefore probable that | undoubted fact that he bullied his wife till she ran away 
the impatience of the supineness of the Prussian Chambers | from him, and then openly placed in her bed his mistress, a 
which has often been expressed in England is a little unreason- | lady named Ortlep, or Ortlopp, who was the lawful wife of a 


able. The one danger which the German Liberal party has to | 
avoid is outstripping public opinion. No doubt in these days of | 
railways and a free press it has means of influencing public | 
opinion which were formerly unknown, and one year now | 
ought to do the work of three two centuries ago. But Parlia- | 
ments do well to have law on their side. 

If all these considerations apply to Prussia, they apply with | 
tenfold force to the smaller States. The Diet may have no | 
great terrors for the Berlin Chambers, but it hangs like a 
thunder-cloud over Hesse-Cassel. The inhabitants of the 
smaller German States are in the same position with reference | 
to their rulers that workmen in England used to be with | 
reference to their masters. The masters might combine and 
the men might not. Whenever a German princeling is in 
danger of having to yield to his subjects he goes off to the, 


German dragoon. The Chambers then allude with satisfac- 
tion to the few years of improvement which followed the 
grant of the constitution of 1831, a happy glimpse of pros- 
perity to which “a time of retrogression” soon succeeded, 
‘‘ until in the famine year of 1846 the impoverished fell into 
the bitterest necessity.” Nothing, they say, had been done 
to avert it, the years 1848 and 1849 offered no opportunity 
of recovery, and 1850 brought Federal execution, foreign 
troops, immense expenses, and deep, painful wounds, to the 
cure of which up to the present momeut not the slightest 
steps have been taken, often and impressively as the Chambers 
have prayed for their adoption.” They, moreover, elaborately 
set forth the falling off in the schools, in trade and agricul- 
ture, and unhesitatingly attribute these calamities to the 
increasing ‘exaggeration of the right of State supervision.” 


Diet, who are always ready to pronounce the popular pro- | Thus much the Chambers feel bound to say, though their 
ceedings to be “ unfederal”—a word which is used in pre- | moderation keeps “in the background many just and deeply 
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felt complaints. But it is their duty to represent that unless |a great thing to do, he has done it in a great way. AJ) pj 
/arrangements for the amalgamation of the Royal Medical 


a period of sturdy creation and reformation in the legislation 
and administration is at once commenced inevitable misfor- | Service with the Indian have broken down, and he has ac 


tunes must fall on Electoral Hesse.” And they conclude by | cepted his defeat and remedied its consequences in a despatch 
earnestly entreating that ‘‘ a ruler possessing the consciousness which re-invigorates and almost reconstitutes the anaen 
of his position and of his sacred duties” will take “ the neces- | Indian Service. His first effort after the amalgamation of 
sary resolutions.” Aswe have already intimated, the Elector | the two armies, the ‘ Indian” and the “ Queen’s,” was to 
does not exactly see it in that light. The condition of the | effect a genuine and simple amalgamation of the medica] 
country is not, he thinks, described with the requisite modera- | services, to merge the Indian branch into the general arm, This 
tion. He is very much surprised “to see the efficiency of his | attempt broke down. Surgeons who had been attending 
government misunderstood.” If the constitution has not been | native and European regiments alike could of course attend 
arranged, that is the fault of the Chambers. All their schemes | Queen’s regiments well enough, though they did not like either 
are nothing, but attempts to effect ‘a settlement atthe expense of | the pay, or the etiquette, or the loss of chances, and Queen’s 
the unassailable prerogatives of his Crown and a secure order | officers managed to get along very decently with Sepoys, and 
of State lite.” Of course this is very bad,—the prerogatives | not unfrequently offered to pay for an exchange which at oncg 
we should not care about so much, but the secure order of | brought higher salarics and lighter work. Indian surgeons 
State life, or, as the Elector calls it elsewhere, “a regulated | have, however, to fill offices which are not military, to superin- 
State order,” is clearly indispensable. One is surprised that | tend jails, to practise in the capital towns, to look after civil sta. 
the Chambers do not see it. ‘The Elector therefore considers | tions, tomanage great colleges and hospitals, and to performother 
that the course of the Chambers is clearly cut out for them, , duties towhich knowledge of anatomy, physic, and hygiene doeg 
and that as for “a period of sturdy creation and reformation ” | not very directly conduce. The War Office was indisposed very 
on his part, “we are already conscious of general faithful | naturally to put its men to any tasks of the kind. Men g 
performance of our duty.” Meanwhile the Chambers are | employed soon learned to dislike the monotonous duties of the 
affectionately warned. The Elector has proofs in the address | regiment, to make friends, to look for careers, to get sulky if 
where the public discontent they talk of has its origin, and | ordered to barracks, to become, as Earl de (irey says with 
he has learnt from it ‘in what to-some-extent-more-important | customary frankness of speech, a great deal ‘‘too independent,” 
direction a more active display of Governmental activity is | He was not going to have Her Majesty’s soldiers neglected for 
required,” either Sepoys, or convicts, or civilians, and so Sir Charles 

So the matter stands. One laughs, but the end of such , Wood tried, or endeavoured to try, a medium scheme. He 
mirth is heaviness. Englishmen think contemptuously of could not quarrel with the War Office and the Duke with any 
Hesse. Its people used to let themselves be sold as merce- kind of convenience, and the medical students, informed of 
uaries by their rulers, and we used to buy them. We hare certain disadvantageous pecuniary changes, were not thronging 
learnt from Murray's Handbook that the Bavarian buy-a- | to be examined, showed a disposition to anathematize compe- 
broom girls were all Hessians, and the buy-a-broom girls | tition in language quite intelligible but not so decidedly 
were not estimable characters. Constitutional crises are all | courteous. It was necessary to try another scheme, and the 
very fine in great countries, but three-quarters of a million Indian Secretary hit upon that famousone of creating a Medical 
of people have no business with such things. A Briton StaffCorps to be officered by volunteers from the Queen’s Ser- 
watches such affairs with the sort of contemptuous admiration | vice. That service is not itself by any means too well supplied, 
with which Gulliver looked down on the constitutional policy and the new plan tempted everybody who among third-class men 
of Lilliput. One cannot be quite serious about three-quarters had no chance of getting on to betake himself to the Staff 
of a million of people. And yet each unit of the 750,000 Corps, which thus became a refuge for the twice-distilled 
suffers as much as an ill-governed Frenchman, Prussian, or destitute. The House of Commons did not approve the sum- 
Russian. Misery should be measured by its intensity, not mary abolition @f its favourite panacea—competition, did not 
its extent, and no citizen of a great country ever had to wish to hand over India to incapable surgeons, and finally 
endure anythiug like the grinding, prying, omnipresent, do- rejected the scheme, not with too much deference towards its 
mestic tyranny of a petty prince. Italy found them intoler- | promoter. Something else had to be done, and as the House 
able, and Germany groans under their yoke. Of all of them 1s fortunately dreaded at the Horse Guards as well as at the 
the Electors of Hesse have been the worst. There is no chance | India Office, Sir Charles Wood was enabled to do an exceed- 
of agreement between the present Elector and his Chambers. | ingly difficult thing—to acknowledge that the ‘‘ amalgama- 
They want to enrich the country and he wants to enrich tion” had on one point visibly broken down. It wasa 
himself. There never has been any want of money in the difficult thing, because if special surgeons were required to 
Treasury. Ever since that ardent Protestant Philip the Mag- | cure sepoys why not special officers to command them? was 
nanimous made Luther allow him two wives, devotion to the it not in fact possible that Her Majesty, and a Royal Highness, 
fair sex has been a family failing. The late Elector’s foibles and Parliament, and the India House had acted a little too 
have been alluded to, and the reigning sovereign, if more hastily and gone a little too far? Still it had to be done, 
respectable, is equally burdensome to his subjects. He chose and Sir Charles Wood accepted the necessity in the frankest 
to contract a morganatic alliance with the widow of a non- | and most liberal spirit. In a despatch, dated November 7, 
commissioned officer, and is blessed with nine morganatic chil- he reconstitutes the separate Medical Service for India, throws 
dren. When he dies their chance will be gone, and for over all the recent ideas, and offers terms splendidly liberal— 
thirty years the Countess of Schaumburg and her offspring haye | terms which will most assuredly fulfil his expressed hope of 
been feeding on the industry of Hesse. The Chambers protest securing ‘ gentlemen of good social position, liberal education, 
decorously, and they may protest. In 1862 Count Bernstort 


und professional ability.” 
helped them, but without Prussian aid resistance is of no avail. Under the new regulations surgeons appointed to the 
They cannot stop the supplies, and resistance ends in “ Federal 


Indian service will not be required to serve out of India 
execution, foreign troops, and immense expenses.”” We can only except with their own consent, but will retain their full 
advise them to bide their time as patiently as they can. At rank in any part of the world. This provision reconsti- 
present Herr von Bismark wants to get Lauenburg, and will do | tutes in fact the old service, with the additional privilege 
anything to secure the Elector’s vote in the Diet. But con- | of receiving general instead of local commissions, in itself 
sistency is not a virtue he values. He can be very constitu- | a1 acceptable grace, but Sir Charles has not stopped there. 
tional out of Prussia, and why not in Hesse as well as Hol- Formerly every Assistant-Surgeon had to wait for a death 
stein ? Every Prussian who looks at a map must covet Hesse- vacancy to become a full Surgeon, often a period of seven- 
Cassel. If the Hessians were to wait till the Schleswig- | teen years, his salary during that time might remain almost 
Holstein affair is well settled, then to rise, expel the Elector, U2 iltered, there was no Surgeon-Major, and the few prizes in 
and offer his crown to the King of Prussia, we might yet see , the strict line of the profession were always held for life. 
Herr von Bismark an enthusiastic vindicator of the right of The new despatch orders that every Assistant shall, after 
peoples to choose their own rulers. 





twelve years’ service, become a Surgeon, whether there is a 
‘acl ener vacancy or no, that the grade of Surgeon-Major shall be in- 

SIR CHARLES WOOD'S LAST DESPATCH. troduced, that separate Inspectors and Deputy Inspectors- 
.* is with the most sincere pleasure that we find ourselves General shall be appointed to the local service, and that they 
& for once able to praise heartily an act of the Indian shall hold office ouly for tours of five years each, thus greatly 
Secretary of State. The great ability and conscientious! accelerating promotion. Moreover, the pay is fixed on an 
laboriousness of Sir Charles Wood are usually marred in the , entirely novel scale. The Assistant-Surgeon begins his career 
House of Commons by a perky arrogance indescribably annoy- | on a minimum pay of 350/. a year, as he did before, but it is 
ing, and in office by an attorney-like captiousness which|to rise steadily with length of service till he receives as 
spoils large plans by petty criticism, but for this once, having | unemployed or minimum pay per annum— 
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—_— £ | to turn its attention westward, and all at once finds itself very 
After 5 Yeats scseeeeeereeee 360 per annum, | nearly powerless. It wants to worry the class which when it cries 
After 6 _— eveceeeooooes mionenee a ” ;can make itself heard, and has very soon been reduced from its 
_ ~ — eee ae 770 bree! of perechiel hauteur to one of growling but deprecatory 
Preteen, OFS humility. Shadwell is one place to clear, but Piccadilly is 
After 20 years (Surgeon-Major) 1,022 os ‘quite another; to pull’ down a Bloomsbury mansion is easy, 


After 25 years ....cccccccccscsseee 1,065 ni but to threaten the abode of a Royal Duke! one may 
This, be it remembered, is when unemployed, ¢. ¢., the absolute mnie os Mead meprenry, but to menace the exclusive- 
minimum wage, the allowances for employ being, according | ness of Hyde ark! a new street even through the City is, though 
to the rules laid down in the despatch at least 250/. a year | costly, possible, but to cut away the gardens beyond Hamilton 
more. As an Indian officer is never, except for a few months | Place! The Board is face to face with an aristocratic society, and 
in a life-time, left out of employ, the true minimum rates may takes refuge from its feeling of angry humbleness in something 
be roughly stated at 350/. to begin with, 560/. after five | which is very like menace. Mr. Cowper, usually vaguest of officials— 
years, 700/. after ten, 1,000/. after fifteen, and 1,200/. after | for how could his department accumulate that useful reserve fund 
twenty years’ service—really good pay. These rates, more- | unless he were very vague ?—snubs the Board with the utmost dis- 
over, are independent of prizes, of an inspectorship on 3,000/. | tinctness, and displays an acrimonious energy only given to him 
a year, and at least three sub-inspectorships on 2,200/. each, | when quite sure of support within and without the House. ‘The 
of a monopoly of stations with practice, of irregular cavalry way he badgered the Board on Tuesday must have been a real 
regiments, and of various other excecdingly pleasant and pro- | delight to people—there are such—who have an innate dislike 
fitable incidents of the career. This, however, 1s not all. The | of parochial and municipal grandees, who can see in a Board with 
rates of pension have also been revised, and amount for the | ¢.. yuillions a year only a very big Bumble, and who without 
fature to— | knowing Mr. D'Iffanger are delighted to see Mr. D'Iffanger 


£ | one . . 
After 17 years’ service, say 41 years of age, 220 snubbed. ‘The Board retired from his presence very vengeful, 


» 2 os 5 ae 292 but not a bit clearer as to anything except that the Crown did not 
4) (24 a 1S ne 365 intend to make them a present of any number of thousands of 
“« ae ae ol ” 465 | pounds, 

» 30 ” of ” 790 | ‘The grievance is this: —West London really neels a newroad con- 


independently of the 300/. a year granted by the Medical | necting Piccadilly with Oxford Street. Existing routes were all made 
Retiring Fund, which fund with all its liabilities, now very | before the Great Western Railway, and West London in its effort to 
great, is henceforward to be managed and guaranteed by the | get to the Paddington Station chokes up Park Lane in the most un- 
State. The pensions are in other words brought up within a | conscionable way. The pleasantest houses in Loudon are spoilt to 
third of those granted to the Civil Service, the best paid their occupants, the crush is sometimes even dangerous, and the acci- 
body of men who ever existed under a civilized govern- | douts which frequently happen affect the class which cannot be sum- 
ment. And in addition to allthis a Deputy or full In- | jyarily sent to hospital out of the way. Park Lane must be relieved, 
spector will, after his five years’ tour, be entitled to 2504. and there are just four moles of relief. Oue, recomm nied by the 
» Enel elle raga of the —" of his grade. To put Tunes, is to cut a road right through the heart of Mayfair, waking 
the matter in ordinary English, ons of official formulas, > up the quietest spot in London, and enabling traffic to escape into 
young surgeon who enters this service at twenty-four will . 
receive 350/. a year, rise 50/7. a year as a minimum for twenty 
years, and return home at fifty with a pension of 650/. a year 
for ever, enjoying meanwhile all manner of extra chances, 
depending on special ability, special services, or special in- 
terest made by himself in India. If those terms do not | 
bring good men into the service then competition must 
be abandoned for direct nomination, for no Government in 
its senses would or could offer higher ; but we have no fear of 
the result. Sir Charles Wood has broken through many rules | belongs to the Crown, and they seemed to expect, though 
and more precedents to settle the matter once for all, to give they did not exactly say so, that Government would make them 
the view of the House of Commons a fair and honest trial, to a present of the lanl to promote the public couveuience. Mr. 
grant the profession terms heavy enough to make good men | Cowper did not secit at all. Giving away Crown laa l to London 
willing to compete, and to ‘diffuse through them, when ap- js in fact to pay for beautifying London out of the national taxes, 
pointed, a spirit of satisfaction and contentment.” If this | and the British Goveramont has not yet realized that Loudon is a 
despatch should fail there will be no remedy except to pro- | capital, not a mere big city or aggregation of cities, but a capital, 
pose once more to the House to abolish competition, and if | wyose convenience is as important to Caithness or Corawall as to 
it will not consent, to refuse all responsibility for the health of | pj...tilly or Southwark. ‘The Board must buy up the Crown rever- 
Her Majesty’s subjects eastward of Alexandria. t sions just as much as if they belonged to a Duke, an l Mr. Cowper 


| Oxford Street without traversing two sides of a triangle four or five 
| times over. ‘That scheme is clear, practicable, and convenient, but 
to construct a new Regent Street in that region would be a most 
| costly operation. ‘The sscond and easier plan would be to carry a 
street up that aristocratic cul de sac Hamilton Place through the 
gardens to Park Lane, so giving two mouths to the throat. 
The Board favour that idea, and waited on the First Commnis- 
sioner to know if he intended to help them. The property there 





actually taunted the Board with its stinginess, as if its wealth 
BLOOMSBURY ON PARK LANE. were not held in trust for the benefit among other people of Mr. 

IPUE discussion which has been going on all this week on the Cowper himself. Believing, as we do, that London is entitle. to 
proper way to widen Park Lane throws a curious light both | national help, that it is anjust as well as absurd to make its resi- 

on the working of our institutions and the structure of English | dents pay the whole cost of improvements benelivial to every 
society. As a rule the Board of Works does pretty much as it | Englishman, the stinginess seems to us allon the Government side, 
likes in London. It taxes us dreadfully without visible profit, but | but still it is for the Cubinet to change that, and not Me. Cowper 
Without eliciting more than a mutter that if this kind of thing | alone. Thenthereis athird plan, originally recommended, we believe, 
goes on it will one day or other be time to think of resistance. It by ourselves, and still in our judgment far the simplest, namely, to 
tears up street after street, choking great arteries like Oxford | treble the width of Park Laue by pushing the rails back say about 
Street for months, and ruining tradesmen by dozens, but nobody | eighty feet. There is of course the objection that if the Park is 
does anything except break the law which prohibits profane | once touched there wi!!l be no end to encroachment, that the only 
Swearing. It clears away houses at discretion, and the discon- ; Way to protect it is to maintain the theory that every inch is 
>of evils 


tented occupants accept what little compensation their landlords | sacred, and the objection has weight, thoagh in a choie 
do not pocket, with sulky but silent resignation. It re-names streets | this seems to us the least. Park Lane, we suspect, however, would 
by the dozen in defiance of all remonstrance and of a good mauy | not approve it all, and Vark Laue under a coustitutioual Govern- 
interests—for to call Hampstead Road something else effectually | ment can make its opinion heard very loudly iudeel It has a 
lowers rents—and in one case had the impudence to impose the | secret hope 

aristocratic quiet, which a wide street would destroy for ever. 


that all this rumpus may end in restoring its own 


names of its own members upon an entire quarter, and sat hours 
listening to Jones’s complaint that Smith had got a street and | The retreat of th 
himself only a dirty lane. If it proposed to pull down East) somebody might even propose to pave the lane, and so carry to 
dacal ears that horrid reverberating roar which, now that Londou 


: rails, too, spoils the prospect, and who kuows? 


London we suppose East Londou would come down, woless indecd 
the worthy roughs of that region, disbelieving in the utility of 
ungrammatical curses, were to break a Jamp-post in the eflort to 
execute Lynch law upon Mr. Thwaites. Just at present, however And finally there is a fourth project, for which Lowion is 
as ill luck and increasing trafli: will have it, the Board is compelled J debtel to Mr. D'Iffanger. That geutleman is, we presume, the 


has been hollowel for pipes and sewers and despateh-tubes and 
underground railways, dvives every bo ly else half mal. 
lil- 
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one whose name turns up so often in reports of the Mary- 
lebone Vestry, who is understood with Mr. Nicholay to have a 
control of that excellent but slightly over-extensive borough not 
much inferior to the sway of the Duke of Marlborough over Blen- 
heim. Ie is the parochial mind incarnate, and he managed to 
make Mr. Cowper realize the strength and audacity of the parochial 
mind. By a bit of social exclusiveness which would drive a 
Parisian into revolt, but which seems to most Englishmen the most 
natural thing in the world, cabs are forbidden to traverse or indeed 
to enter Hyde Park at will. A man in rags may walk there if he 
likes and can stand the kind of glances he gets, for aristocracy does 
not despise the ** people,” but a cab must not enter the Ring, for 
cabs are vehicles for the “poor genteel,” and aristocracy does 
despise them. Mr. D’Iffanger proposed calmly to ‘ open 
the Park” to everybody, a suggestion which certainly would 
do away with the difficulty of getting to Paddington and 
a good deal else beside. Ile designated the aristocratic crowd as 
‘mere idlers, whose convenience must give way to that of the 
public,” and obviously wished that cabs should go everywhere, even 
into the thick of the throng. He might as well have asked for 
universal suffrage, and would have got it a great deal sooner. It 
would not in Paris or even Vienna have seemed a very preposterous 
suggestion, but in England it would be sacrilege, an innovation 
which we verily believe all the power of the Government would 
fail tocarry out. Spoil the only lounge left in London for the 
Upper Ten Thousand, the ouly ring sacred to carriages as contra- 
distinguished from cabs, the only open-air drawing-room !—even Mr. 
Miller, who had done his duty bravely by his colleagues, turned on 
the audacious innovator, and the First Commissioner coolly re- 
marked that rather than adopt that course the Crown would leave 
things as they were, that is, endure the daily recurrence of 
accidents in Park Lane. We quite believe it, and so would the 
House of Commons, and the whole of the class whose influence makes 
of a street improvement a ‘* question” which the Board of Works 
cannot deal with, and which half the journals of London discuss 
with an interest the million or so of beings east of the City have 
never yet succeeded in inspiring. We really believe it would be 
easier to abolish primogeniture or the Iouse of Peers than to 
throw open Hyde Park. Not believing in uniformity or equality, 
and not seeing the use of destroying a natural and most agreeable 
feature of London life, or punishing the love of exclusiveness any 
more than the love of good bargains, we, like Mr. Miller, ‘* dis- 


cal law (the inverse square of the distance), and others of 
which (the forces which precipitate the planets in their orbits) ar 

supposed to have been given once for all. Starting with these ‘ 
theses, modern science has shown that it can explain the movements 
of astronomical bodies, and then it spends all its time on explainins 
them, and never goes back again to the unresolved assumptions of 
| invisible forces with which it started. A host of consequences 
follow from these assumptions which the astronomer and the mathe. 
matician deduce with wonderful patience,—but science ag science 
neglects altogether the principle of the key by which it opens all 
these wonderful locks, in the delight of adapting it to each ney 
lock in turn. Well, it is precisely the same when we rise a sta 

higher in the “hierarchy” of the sciences, and pass from mechani. 
cal to chemical laws. Here we have, xot attractions and repulsions 
framed on a given law applying to all matter, but individual 
attractions and repulsions called chemical affinities, according to 
the principle of which one element, physically as it were, prefers 
union with one kind to union with another kind, and combines 
with it in given proportions which we cannot alter. ‘The fact of 
these preferences is certain, the ratio in which different elements 
unite together is fixed, and the elementary preferences once known, 
and the rules on which combinations take place, a number of highly 
interesting facts are deduced which constitute the science of 
chemistry. But here, as before, science leaves the characteristic 
force through which these combinations take place completely un- 
resolved. All it can tell us is that it is not identical with gravitat. 
ing attractions, which depend simply on the quantity of matter, 
because it varies with the different elements, and brings be- 
fore us the new phenomena of material preference, and of fixed 
proportion governing that preference. Here we have a new class 
of invisibles to which we refer “the things which do appear,” but 
again these invisible causes once assumed, science turns her back 
upon their origin, and tracks them only into their consequences, 
A wholly new kind of force,—at least if not new in kind, new 
entirely in its method and effects,—has appeared on the scene, 
in addition to mechanical force, and scientific men having once 
named it ‘chemical affinity,” and stated the law of ‘ combining 
proportions,” cease to think about its origin, and proceed to 
master its effects. ‘They notice, however, that this new force 
overrides the old one,—that no mere mechanical force will over- 
come the chemical affinity of one element for another. You may 
violently shatter the new body into pieces, but you will not separate 





agree " heartily with Mr, D’Iffanger, but that his proposal should be | 
impossible, something that no authority in the country could carry, | 
throws an odd light on the habits of thought which still govern | 


— . | 
English society. 





THE DUKE OF ARGYLL ON CREATION. 
\ THEN the Duke of Argyll said on Monday night in his 

singularly able, subtle, and accurately conceived lecture 
on ‘* Creation by Law,” delivered before the Royal Society of 
Edinburgh, that the true drift of modern discovery is ‘* to bring 
into the domain of science ideas which in the earlier stages of | 
human knowledge lay wholly within the region of faith or belief,” 
he asserted a simple fact; and yet he asserted a fact which sounds | 
at first sight very anomalous, in view of the equally certain fact | 
that, taken on the whole, scientific studies have not a religious 
but a sceptical tendency, and that amongst no equally able, cul- 
tivated, and intellectually disciplined body of men could you find 
so much real hesitation as to the ultimate problem of life,—the 





existence of God,—as amongst the men of science. Tow is this? 
We hold most sincerely with the Duke of Argyll that science has 
demonstrated to the intellect what the writer of the Epistle to the 
Hebrews only knew by the deeper demonstration of the conscience, 
that ‘‘ the things which are seen were not made of the things which 
do appear,”—and yet we all know that this testimony of pure 
science has not had what we should call its natural effect in in- 
spiring scientific stulents as a class with faith in God. Iow can 
this be? The question is at least curious, and probably not with- 
out its value. 

If we look at the facts on which the Duke of Argyll’s absolutely 
certain, and yet to many men of science startling, assertion rests, 
we may find perhaps some reason for the small effeet which it has 
had upon the scientific character. ‘There is no question, for instance, 
but that motion, which is one of ** the things which are seen,” is by 
all scientific men referred to * force,” which is by no means one of | 
“the things which do appear.” ‘The motions of the planets, the revo- 
lution of the moon about the ea:th, of the earth about the sun, and 
so forth, are all referred to certain forces, one of which is supposed 
to have its seat in every particle of matter, and to tug away 


at every other particle of matter, according to a certain physi- | 


the chemical elements, but leave every fragment as composite as 
before. On the next stage, the physiological or vital, the 
new fact not only of preference but of spontaneous selection 
or assimilation appears,—the plant not merely taking up spon- 
taneously new elements from the air and ground, but working 
them into its own type, not merely embodying them in itself but 
subordinating them to itself, —iudividualizing what had no individu- 
ality, growing on food which was itself incapable of growth. Here, 
also, is a new order of powers, which again completely override 
the old. The chemical changes which would take place in unor- 
ganized matter are entirely different from the chemical changes 
which take place in living organisms. The ‘ decompositions” are 
arrested, and combinations compelled, which by chemical affinities 


| alone could never take place. Nor is the vital organizing element 


any result of the lower forces. ‘ Organization,” quotes the Duke 
of Argyll from the most distinguished of modern men of science, 
‘is not the cause of life, but life is the cause of organization.” If 


| it were otherwise, we might possibly conceive that organization is 
' the most complex result of the inorganic or chemical forces, and that 


life is aconsequence of such organization. But here, again, the scien- 
tific men know better. They know that the new element is in itself 
inexplicable, that it modifies and transforms the action of the lower 
forces already studied, and is not the development of those forces. 
The same thing happens when we rise from vital to mental and 
moral laws. The individualizing power has now become conscious 
and free, and it is as true as before to say that physical life does 
not control mental, but mental, physical. At every stage at which 
that spontaneous exertion of force manifests itself which begins in the 
assumed pulling of each particle of matter on every other particle of 
matter, goes on by exerting definite preferences in chemistry, ad- 
vances to assimilation in vegetable life, to appetite and instinct in 
animal life, and to choice and free will in man,—at every stage in this 
hierarchy you have a definitely new assumption of completely unana- 
lyzed power, which the scientific mau kzows not to be explicable by 
any of the Jaws in the science beneath him, but to be peculiar and 
proper to the new stage of creation on which he stands, and to over- 
rule and modify the methods of the lower energies of nature, 


while those lower energies cannot control, though they condition, 


the action of the new agency. In short, we have in each new 
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a new invisible power, which is the assumption of that 
science, and which materially modifies, and so to say transfigures, 
all that was given in the science standing next below it. An in- 
visible mechanical attraction, known yet never seen, produces the 
physical motions of inorganic matter,—not inorganic matter the 
attractions ; invisible affinities of a more special kind, known but 
never seen, produce chemical properties,—not the chemical properties 
an invisible selecting and structural power, known 
but never seen, produces organization,—not organization the 
structural power ; invisible appetites and instincts related to real 
external facts, though not in contact with them, and also known 
but never seen, produce animal habits,—not animal habits 
those appetites and instincts; invisible powers of free choice 
and purpose, known but never seen, produce human character, not 
human character the powers of choice and purpose. At every step we 
have it proved afresh, as the Duke of Argyll says, that ‘‘ the things 
which are seen were not made of the things which do appear.” 
And yet while the men of science every day do more and more to 
demonstrate the really fresh starting-point of each science com- 
hended in the hierarchy of the sciences, the habit of mind which 
compels them to follow out consequences instead of contemplating 
the mysterious assumption at the base of each science is too much 
for them, and induces them to assume, against all evidence, that 
these fresh assumptions could in fact be traced back to their root in 
the forces below, and then again to their root in the forces below 
that, and finally, the lowest of all to its root in zero. “ Creation 
out of nothing ” was a theological formula once. ‘“ Happening 
out of nothing ” is the strange scientific equivalent for it. 

The Duke of Argyll gives one very curious illustration of this 

He points out that though Mr. Darwin has repeatedly told us that 
his “law of natural selection” does not in any way account for 
anew variety of species, nay, is obliged to refer every variety to 
an unknown cause and call it accident,—though in fact he only 
attempts to account for the preservation of some of many varieties 
(after they have all come into existence) rather than the others, — 
though he only explains why one gets the start of another, not at 
all how it came to be,—yet that Mr. Darwin himself, in spite of 
this disclaimer, frequently forgets the limitation of his own theory, 
and speaks of ‘natural selection” as producing this or that modi 
fication of structure,—although what he means is only that it may 
tend to complete, and perfect, and exaggerate it, after it has once 
been produce !. Mr. Darwin thiuks the hexagonal-cell bees have 
such an advantage over the round-cell bees, that the latter will 
perish and succumb to adverse influences, while the former will 
survive, but he does not even pretend to explain how the bee that 
had been accustomed to round cells first came to build hexagonal 
cells, This is a very curious instance of the tendency of science 
to interpolate a cause where it has really only made an assumption. 
Many of the physiologists who maintain most eagerly that life is 
the cause of organization, not organization of life, and who believe 
life to be an ultimate principle, hitherto at least quite incapable of 
being analyzed back into anything else, still conceive that they 
have ‘‘ explained” phenomena which they have only traced back to 
living sources. The deductive spirit of science casts a spell over the 
imagination, and renders the most rigidly scientific man almost 
incapable of conceiving that the transcendental forces which he 
has established to his own satisfaction, and to which he traces 
everything back, are really spiritual. ‘They are invisible, majestic, 
incapable of analysis, in a word worthy to be divine, and yet by a 
sort of fatality, after he has proved them to be all this he absorbs 
them back again into his chain of physical causation, and identi- 
fies them with their effects. Science, as the Duke of Argyll says, 
is “transcendental.” It literally ‘‘ climbs over” the boundary of the 
physical. But the men of science have too often deadened their own 
faculties so that they stumble at the step, and cannot pass the 
frontier. 


science 


those affinities ; 








THE CAMPBELLS.—THE GREAT MARQUIS. 
RCHIBALD, eighth Earl of Argyll, was born in the year 
1598. He received an excellent classical education, and from 
an early age gave much time to the perusal of the Scriptures, im- 
bibing strong religious feelings, under the influence of which he 
became a Protestant of the most decided Calvinistic and Puritan 
type. When only seventeen he accompanied his father in the 
successful expedition against the Macdonalds which led to the 
acquisition of the county of Kentire or Kintyre by the House of 
Campbell. When his father left the kingdom in 1618 young Lord 
Lorn succeeded him in the care of the West Highlands, was sworn 
a Privy Councillor in 1626, and in 1628 surrendered to the King 
(as far as in him lay) the hereditary office of Justice-General of 
Scotland, reserving to himself the office of Justiciary of Argyll 


and the Western Isles, and wherever else he had lands in Scotland. 
This agreement was ratified by Act of Parliament in 1633. In 
that year his father, having declared himself a Roman Catholic, was 
ordered by the King to make over to Lord Lorn all his estates, 
reserving only a suitable maintenance for himself for the rest of 
his life, Lord Lorn was appointed one of the extraordinary Lords 
of Session, January 14, 1634, and in April, 1638, after the Cove- 
nant had been signed by nearly all the clergy and people of Scot- 
land, he was summoned to London, with Traquhair and Roxburgh, 
to consult with the King as to the best course to be pursued. 
Traquhair advised temporizing, Lorn boldly recommended the 
removal of the religious innovations which had led to the Covenant 
being taken ; but the Scotch Bishops, who recommended coercive 
measures and the raising of an army in the North of Scotland, 
carried the day. ‘The Earl of Argyll had then just returned 
from abroad, and being at Court, recommended Charles to detain 
his son in London, or he would certainly do the King a mis- 
chief, but Charles attributed this advice to the old man’s 
irritation at being deprived of his estate, or thought he could 
deal with Lorn more effectually by letting him openly declare 
| himself first. He entered into a secret agreement, however, 
with the Earl of Antrim for an invasion of Scotland by the 
Irish, for which Antrim was to have the county of Kentire asa 
reward. This agreement Lorn discovered while he was in London, 
and he returned to Edinburgh on the 20th of May, 1638, in no 
pleasant mood at this underhand blow of the King’s. By order of 
Charles himself he now took the Covenant, but not with the purpose 
of deluding and betraying his new associates, as the King intended 
he should. ‘The death of his father the same year made him Earl 
of Argyll. He attended the General Assembly of the Church at 
Glasgow November 21; but when the Marquis of Hamilton, as High 
Commissioner, on the 28th discharged the Assembly from sitting 
any longer on pain of treason, and withdrew on their refusal to 
disperse, Argyll alone of all the Privy Councillors did not follow 
his example, but sat on in the Assembly in defiance of the Royal 
mandate, joined in all their decisive measures for the restoration 
of the Presbyterian discipline, and at the close was complimented 
by Alexander Henderson, the celebrated preacher, who acted as 
Moderator, on his having at length taken his side with the Kirk. 
Argyll in reply stated that his principles had always been in unison 
with theirs, and he had only delayed joining them before because 
he had hoped to influence the King’s counsels. While Leslie 
marched to the English border with the main army of the Covenan- 
ters, Argyll went into the west to secure it against the threatened 
attack of Antrim and the Irish. Ile raised nine hundred of his 
clansmen, and stationing part of them in Kentire and part in Lorn, 
crossed over to Hamilton's island of Arran, took the castle of 
Brodick, and altogether effectually prevented any descent from 
Ireland in those parts. On the pacificaton at Berwick in 1639 
Charles sent for Argyll to Court, but he was too wary to trust 
himself there, and so escaped the fate of the Earl of Loudoun, 
whom, notwithstanding his safe conduct, the King threw into the 
Tower. When hostilities were renewed in 1640 Argyll was sent 
with a small force against the northern clans Atholl and the Ogil- 
vies. In this expedition (which was also quite successful) he demo- 
lished the castles of Airly and Forthar in Forfarshire, belonging to 
James Ogilvy, Earl of Airly, who had left for England in 1640 
to avoid subscribing the Covenant. Airly Castle, which was 
defended by Lord Ogilvy in his father’s name, and was strongly 
garrisoned and furnished with large stores of ammunition, had 
just defied the efforts of the Earls of Montrose and Kinghorn, but 
Argyll marching against it in July with 5,000 men, Lord Ogilvy 
abandoned the castle, and Argyll destroyed it and levied heavy 
contributions on the tenants. ‘This is the incident which forms 
the subject of the well-known ballad—“The Bonnie House 0’ 
Airly.”* 

The pacification of Ripon followed, and the assembling of the 
Long Parliament in England secured the Scotch Covenanters from 
any immediate dread of further attempts on the King’s part against 
them. Meanwhile the Earl of Montrose, who had hitherto acted 
as a vehement Covenanter, and, as we have just seen, had co-operated 
with Argyll in his expeditions against Atholl and the Ogilvies, 
despairing ofattaining to that unrivalled pre-eminence in the popular 
party of Scotland which his soaring ambition and imperious nature 





“The Duke 0’ Montrose has written to 
Argyll 
To come in the morning early, 

ow, And lead im his men by the back o 

That there fell out a great dispute Dunkeld 
Between Argyll and Airly. To plunder the bonnie house 0’ Airly 

“ The lady look'd o'er her window sae hie, 

And ol! but she looked weary, 
And there she espied the great Argyll 


* “Tt fell on a day, and a bonnie summer 





day, 
When the corn grew green and yel- 





Come to plunder the bounie hou-e o' Airly,” Se. 
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deman lel as his due, had engaged in secret communications with 
the English Court, in one of which he accused Argyll of having 
declared in the presence of Atholl and eight others, when he made 
them prisoners in June, that the Scotch Fstates of Parliament 
intended to proceed to the deposition of the King. Montrose’s 
messenger with this information was intercepted on his return, and 
an inquiry being ordered, and all his witnesses denying the testi- 
mony imputed to them, Montrose’s informer was convicted of 
leasing-making and executed, and Montrose himself committed a 
prisoner to Edinburgh Castle. Here he still was when in the 
summer of 1641 King Charles came into Scotland, with a fixed 
purpose to remove the difficulties which had hitherto prevented the 
landing of the Irish forces under Antrim, and to combine if possible 
such of the Scotch army as was still undisbanded with the remains 
of the English army in the North of England, and to employ 
them all against the English Parliament. Montrose communi- 
cated with him by letters and it is said a private interview, and 
persuaded him that he must remove Argyll and Hamilton as a pre- 
liminary to the accomplishment of his plans. It was settled that 
they were to be seized and carried on board a vessel in Leith Roads, 
but it does not appear that any further act of personal violence was 
designed against them, unless they resisted. Probably it was intended 
to keep them in custody as hostages for the good behaviour of the 
Covenanters, while a Colonel Cochrane marched with his regiment 
to overawe Edinburgh, and something was to have been done in 
Ireland simultaneously. Certain it is that the Catholic rising in 
Ireland took place on the day said to have been fixed for the 
seizure of Argyll and Hamilton. But a few days previously they 
received information of the plot against them, and on the 12th 


— a 


ties of fire and sword, and “ not a four-footed beast in the hail 
country” being left. On the 2nd of February, 1645, Arey}] vi 
taken at disadvantage at Inverlochy, and having been compelled "3 
retire to a boat on the lake in consequence of a fall from his "ee 
had the pain of witnessing from that situation the complete rout 
of his forces, and then hoisted sail and beat a hurried retreat 
This is the great case brought forward in support of the charge of 
cowardice against Argyll, but all that it seems to prove is that he 
was wanting in that physical daring and courageous ex terprise which 
characterized his rival: in persistent and passive physical courage he 
was fully his equal, and in moral courage greatly his superior, Argyll 
threw up his commission as General, but was present as a member 
of the Committee of Parliament at the disastrous battle of Kilsyth, 
August 13, 1645, which placed Scotland for the moment at the merey 
of Montrose. While the latter occupied the capital, received the sn. 
mission of a large part of the nobility, and prepared to calla Parlia. 
ment in the King’s name, Argyll, Loudoun, and Lanark, Scorning 
to submit, fled to Berwick, and thence summoned aid from the Scotch 
army in England. David Leslie promptly obeyed the summons, 
and the battle of Philiphaugh stripped Montrose of all the fruits of 
his victories, and restored Argyll and his party to the head of the 
Government of Scotland. In February, 1646, Argyll was sept 
over to Ireland, to bring back from that country the Scotch troops 
which had been sent thither, and returned to Edinburgh in May, 
Alister Macdonald had (following the example of Montrose) 
wasted the country of the Campbells in so merciless a manner 
that Argyll was compelled to obtain a grant of provisions from the 
Parliament for his estates, and a sum of money for the support of 





October made a hasty flight to a seat of Hamilton’s, where his | 


mother, the zealous Covenanter, resided, twelve miles from Edin- 
burgh. The King on this demanded that they should be seques- 
tered from their seats in Parliament, entering the outer court of 
that body for the purpose attended by armed followers; but his 
influence in the Scotch Parliament was insufficient to carry this, 
and in two or three weeks’ time it was voted that they should 
be recalled to their legislative duties, a private committee 


having been appointed to investigate any accusations brought | 


by the King against them. But on their return the King received 
them apparently with great favour, and the whole affair was 
allowed to drop. It was afterwards known by the name of the 
‘* Incident.” Charles, finding it impossible to crush Argyll and 
IIamilton, now endeavoured to conciliate them and the other 
Covenanters, and among other honours bestowed on them Argyll 
was on the 12th of November advanced by patent to the rank of 
Marquis, while Montrose was released and a superficial recon- 
ciliation effected among all parties. The King, as the differences 
between himself and his English Parliament increased, endeavoured 
to get the Scotch Council to send up Commissioners to Westminster 
to protest against the conduct of the English Parliament, and a Privy 
Council being summoned for this purpose, the Earls Kinnoul, Rox- 
burgh, and other Royalists known as “the Panders,” assembled at 
Edinburgh with numerous retainers, evidently to overawe all opposi- 
tion to the measure. But the gentlemen of Fife and the Lothians 
hastened to the capital tosupport Argyll and his friendsinthe Council, 
and thereupon the whole matter was dropped by orders from the 
King. When forces were raised by the Scots in 1642 to assist in 
the suppression of the Irish rebellion, Argyll was nominated to a 
coloneley in one of the regiments. After the commencement of 
hostilities between the King and Parliament, he signed, along with 
Loudoun, Wariston, and Henderson, an invitation to the Queen 
to return from Holland and mediate a peace, but the King elated 
by the battle of Edgehill declined this offer. 

The English Parliament succeeded in 1643 in inducing the Scots to 
intervene in their behalf, and the Solemn League and Covenant was 
arranged, probably chiefly through Argyll and Sir Henry Vane, 
and in January, 1644, Argyll accompanied General Leslie on his 
march into England, returning in a short time with the tidings of the 
defeat of Newcastle at Newburn. In April the Marquis was 
sent against Huntley, who had risen in the North for King Charles, 
and obliged him to fly to Strathmaver. But a more formidable 
opponent now appeared on the scene. Montrose began that 
eventful campaign in Scotland which for the time reduced the 
Covenanters to extremities. Argyll held a command against him, 
but was at first wholly unable to overtake him in his rapid 
marches, and afterwards suffered some humiliating defeats from 
him, his hereditary enemy Alister Macdonald co-operating with 
Montrose along with the Irish he had contrived to land in Mull. 
During the course of these campaigns the country of the Camp- 
bells suffered severely—first Glenurchy, and then Argyll and 


| 
| 
| 





himself and his family, and a collection was ordered through all 
the churches of Scotland for the relief of the poor people who 
had been plundered by the Irish. Up to this time Argyll may be 
said to have steadily co-operated with the English Parliament, but 
now he showed the old Campbell jealousy of foreiga ascendancy, 
and the Scotch Presbyterians being, as one of their own writers 
expresses it, ‘‘Jichtlied” by the English Puritans on account 
of the small achievements of their co-operating army, Argyll 
took the opportunity of going up to London in August, as 
one of the Commissioners respecting the articles of agreement 
with the King, to consult with the Royalists, Nichmond and 
Hertford (with the King’s authority), respecting the advisability 
of the Scotch Parliament and army declaring for Charles. But 
both noblemen entirely disapproved of the plan, as certain to 
lead to the ruin of the King, and Argyll wholly abandoned the 
idea, and seems to have had, in the course of the negotiation, 
his former doubts of the King’s sincerity once more revived, 
Hence, when Hamilton proposed the ‘‘ Engagement,” in the 
latter part of the year 1647, Argyll strongly opposed it, but 
Hamilton’s party prevailed, and the latter marched into Eng- 
land in 1648 only to encounter defeat and death, and to bring 
destruction on the head of Charles. Argyll, meanwhile, with 
Eglintoun, Cassilis, and Lothian, occupied Edinburgh, expelling 
and displacing from the Government Lanark and the other heads 
of the ‘‘ Engagement” party in Scotland, and when Cromwell 
pursued his beaten enemies to the Borders Argyll met him at 
Mordington, had an interview with him, and conducted him 
and Lambert to Edinburgh with every mark of honour. It 
was afterwards said that Argyll and Cromwell in their re 
peated interviews at this time concerted together the death of 
the King; but this is all conjecture, and there is no evidence 
that Cromwell ever reproached Argyll with breach of faith 
afterwards, which he could scarcely have failed to do if any sueb 
definite agreement had been arrived at between them. 

Certain it is that, whether spontaneously or through force of 
circumstances, Argyll joined in protesting against the trial 
and execution of the King; and we can well trace his hand 
in the jealous ground taken by the Scotch, that Charles was 
King of Scotland as well as England, and therefore not answer- 
able in such a case to a purely English tribunal. He was one 
of those who in February, 1649, declared Prince Charles King 
of England, Scotland, France, and Ireland, and called on the 
English Commonwealth men to raise him to his father’s throne. 
A party among the Covenanters certainly were in power at this 
time in Scotland, with whom Argyll, with his greater breadth of 
intellect and clearness of perception, could scarcely sympathize. 
His brother-in-law, Huntley, was executed as a Royalist, notwith- 
standing his exertions in lis behalf, and he is said to have declinel 
to take any part in the proceedings against Montrose, on the genet- 
ous ground that he was too much a party to be a judge in that mat- 
ter. Nor can he have really approved of the wanton insult to Eng- 
land conveyed in the proclamation of Charles as King of that nation. 


Lorn to the confines of [.ochaber, being subjected to the extremi- | But he was evidently partly blinded by his desire to see a King- 
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and if possible a Covenanting King—of Scotland once more, and | judice against him engendered during those troublous and perplex- 
‘ he war ‘harles Sc ; ir i 5 

he placed the crown on the head of Charles at Scone on the Ist of | ing times. He was sentenced to death on the 25th of May, and exe- 


January, 1601. ‘There was also some talk of the young King 
of Scots marrying one of his daughters. The Marquis would 
gem to have been thoroughly deluded by Charles into a belief 
in his religious conversion, if we may credit an account in 
Wodrow's Diary, that having long waited for an opportunity 
to address the King on the subject, one Sabbath night after 
supper he went into the King’s closet, and after deep discourse 
they prayed and mourned together till two or three o’clock in the 
morning, and the Marquis told his lady on returning that he had 
never had such a sweet night in the world, and what liberty in 
prayer he had, and how much convinced the King was. The lady, 
according to this account, more discerning than her husband, said 
inly that that night would cost him his head. The King, how- 
ever, kept up the farce of confidence in him, and after the battle of 
Dunbar wrote a memorandum of his services, in which Le promised 
“upon the word of a King” tocreate him on his restoration Duke 
of Argyll, a Knight of the Garter, and one of the Gentlemen of 
his Bedchamber, anil to pay him 40,000/. sterling due to him. 
Argyll, however, probably disapproved of the march into England, 
and foresaw its fatal issue, for he obtained leave to remain behind, 
on plea of the illness of his wife. Upon the news of the decisive 
defeat at Worcester the Marquis retired to his stronghold of 
Inverary, Where he held out for a year among the fastnesses of 
Argyll against the Commonwealth forces, until surprised by Gene 
ral Deane aud carried to Edinburgh. lis friends say that he re- 
fused to acknowledge the Commonwealth, and only at last was 
induced to sign a paper engaging himsclf to live peaceably, and 
that he was entrapped into being present at the proclamation of 
Cromwell as Protector. But facts are against this view of Argyll’s 
conduct. There is a letter among the Z'anaer Papers in the Bodleian 
Library written by the Marquis to the governing powers in 
Scotland in the most painfully submissive tone, and at the Res- 
toration confidential letters of his were produced on his trial 
through the infamous Monti: which left no doubt as to his friendly 
co-operation with the Inglish Government. He could scarcely 
indeed have relished the incorporation of Scotland with England 
by Cromwell, nor the blow struck at the heritable jurisdictions 
of the great proprietors of Scotland by several of the provisions 
of that Act. We find also Monk complaining to Thurloe of 
Argyll’s struggling to have Scotchmen alone elected to serve in 
the United Parliament for North Britain. But on the whole he 
must be said to have been something more than a passive adherent 
of the Protectorate. It appears from the Journals of the House of 
Commons that by an order of September 11, 1656, by Oliver 
Cromwell and his Couacil, the Marquis of Argyll was to receive 
the moiety of the excise of wines and strong water in 
Scotland, not exceeding 3,000/. a year, until he should receive 
12,116/. 13s. 4.1. in full of 145,4002. Scotch. with interest, and that 
by the Auditor of Scotland’s certificate it appeared that the 
Marquis had received (before April, 1659), by a particular order 
of the Lord Protector and Council, 1,900/., part thereof, and that 
there remained 11,116/. 15s. 4d., upon which the Council of Scot- 
land had given no further order for the Murquis’s satisfaction, andl 
for which he now advanced his claim. ‘This claim was put forward 
by him in the Parliament of Richard Cromwell (1658-9), in which 
he sat for the county of Aberdeen. On the Restoration Argyll's 
friends advised him to keep out of the way, but he boldly came up 
to Court, July 8, 1660, but the King no sooner heard his name 
announced than ‘¢ with an angry stamp of the foot he ordered Sir 
William Fleming to execute his orders,” which were to carry 
the Marquis to the Tower. Thence in December he was sent down 
to Leith, and thence transferred to Edinburgh Castle, to be tried 
by the Parliament of Scotland. is case was allowed to be pre- 
judiced by a previous charge preferred by the Laird of Lamont, 
arising out of the retribution inflicted on Alister Macdonald and 
the Irish when Argyll cleared his territories of those savage 
invaders, The general indictment against Argyll consisted of 
fourteen articles, and ranged over the whole course of affairs in 
Scotland from the year 1638 ; but the Crown lawyers were at last 
compelled to confine themselves to his compliances with the Common- 


wealth and Protectorate as the only treason that could be made to | 
affect him. ‘* How could [ suppose,” said the Marquis at his trial, — 


“ that I was acting criminally when the learned gentleman who now 
acts as His Majesty's advocate took thesame oaths to the Common- 
wealth with myself?” It was not till Monk treacherously forwarde1 
the confidential correspondence that the charge could be fixe 1 upon 
Argyll, who defended himself with a calm dignity and presence of 


mind which removed from the minds of his judges much of the pre- , 


cuted on the 27th of May, 1661. 


The incident of his peaceful 
sleep just before his death is recorded on canvass as well as on 
paper. ‘ Ie came to thescaffold,” says Burnet, “ in a very solemn 
but undaunted manner, accompanied by many of the nobility and 
some ministers. He spoke for half an hour with great appearance 
of serenity. Cunningham, his physician, told me that he touched 
his pulse, and it did then beat at the usual rate, calm and strong.” 

That Argyll was a man of deep religious feelings there can be 
no doubt whatever. ‘They were not assumed for any particular 
personal or political eccasion, but deeply impressed on his daily 
ordinary life. In Wodrow’s Diary it is state], on the authority of 
a clergyman, the last survivor of the General Assembly of 1651, 
that the Marquis used to rise at five and continue in private 
till eight; besides family worship and private prayer morning 
and evening, he prayed with his wife morning and evening, in 
the presence of his own gentleman and her gentlewoman, and 
he never went abroad, though but for one night, without tak- 
ing along with him his writing-standish, a Bible, and New- 
man's Concordance. During the Glasgow Assembly Henderson 
and other ministers spent many nights in prayer and conference 
with Argyll, and he dated his conversion, or his knowledge of 
it, from that time. As a statesman and politician Argyll ranks 
high among the nobles of Scotland, for he is among the very few 
in whom the love of his country and the desire for her good govern- 
ment and improvement seem to have been really paramount to 
other considerations, and nearly always the guiding rule of his 
conduct. He lived through a great Revolution, and he had to deal 
with every description of crisis and personal character, but taking 
him on the whole, with the exception of a few passages in his life 
which are at the same time those about which we have least re- 
liable information, he passed through this terrible ordeal far better 
than most men of his time. ‘ Calm and strong, a true Scot and 
true to Scotland,” is the best epitome we can give of his cha- 
racter. 





GENERAL LEE. 
Tiere appeared in the Zimes last week a letter signed “ ‘Trans- 
atlanticus,” communicating to the public two letters of the Con- 
federate General Robert Lee, which the writer to the Times, 
strangely enough, appeared to consider as testimony in favour of 
the original justice of the Southern cause. They are such interest- 
ing memorials, if genuine, they speak so much in honour of the 
brave General himself, and at the same time they throw so true and 
melancholy a light on the character of the service in which he is 
unhappily embarked, that they are well worth the attention of 
those whose minds are not closed by prejudice to comprehensive 
views of this subject. ‘I'he first is a note to General Scott, dated 
April 20, 1861, resigning his commission in the United States 
army. It is couched in touching and soldierlike language, but it is 
not necessary to reproduce it here. ‘The second, of the same date, 
is to a sister of his own :-— 
“My Dear Sister,—I am grieved at my inability to see youu. . . 
I have been waiting for a more convenient season, which has brought 
to many before me deep and lasting regret. Now we are in a stato of 





war, which will yicld to nothing. The whole South is ina state of 
| revolution, into which Virginia, after a long struggle, has been drawn ; 
j and though I recognize no necessity for this state of things, and would have 
| forborne and pleaded to the end for redress of grievances, real or sup- 
| posed, yet in my own person I had to meet the question whether I 
| should take arms against my native State. With all my devotion to 
the Union, and the feeling of loyalty and duty of an American citizen, 
I have not been able to make up my mind to raise my hand agdinst my 
relatives, my children, my home. I have therefore resigned yy com- 
mission in the army, and, save in defence of my native State, with tho 
sincere hope that my poor services may never be needed, I hope I may 
never be called upon to draw the sword, J huow you will blame me, but 
you must think as kindly of me as you can, and believe that I en- 
deavoured to do what I thought right. . . .” 


All honour to the gallant writer! It is impossible to read such 
lines as these, coming from such a man, and not feel touched by the 
deepest sympathy for him in the struggle of feelings which they 
indicate. ** We were Venetians before we were Christians,” said the 
statesman of the old Republic, when some quarrel with the Pope 
was impending. “I was a Virginian before I was an American ” 
may be the inmost sentiment of the General's heart, and even if 
reason condemns it there are responsive sentiments of our own 
But it remains, nevertheless, clear and un- 





which absolve him. 
mistakeable that he chose his part in no conviction that it was the 


right one, but the contrary. It is plain that he saw that the 
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“ grievances ” of his party, ‘‘ real or supposed,” were not such as 
to require an appeal to the sword, and, if not required, it could not 
be justified ; it is plain that he saw that the dissolution of that 
Union which he still continued to cherish would, if achieved, be 
the work of impatience and violence, not the result of oppression 
which renders resistance lawful. All the heavier must be the 
condemnation of those who for their own purposes, or in their own 
passion, stirred up to madness the intemperate feelings of their 
Southern countrymen, and engaged them in a civil war for which 
they have never alleged any cause that would bear investigation, 
and which their own most distinguished leader pronounces unne- 
cessary, and therefore unjustifiable. 





THE SPIRITUAL COURT OF APPEAL. 
To tue Eprror oF THE “ SPEecTATOR.” 

Sir,—As one of those engaged in the endeavour to bring about a 
change in the constitution of the present Court of Final Appeal 
when matters of doctrine are in question, I venture to demur to 
the assertion in your last number that such a change ‘“ would lay 
the clergy gagged and bound at the feet of the Bishops, and the 
laity at those of the priests.” ‘The Court for which it is proposed 
to substitute one in which the chief officers and probably the 
leading theological professors and judges of the Church would have 
seats is a Court of Final Appeui, its powers therefore only come into 
action when those of the ordinary Courts are exhausted, and then 
only in cases which admit of doubt, and when the judgment of the 
Court below can be called in question with a probability of success It 
would not therefore interfere at all with the freedom of discussion 
and the latitude of opinion that the clergy now possess, and which 
they have for very many years enjoyed. Should, however, any 
clergyman feel inclined to go into what is now called the ‘ science 
of religions,” feel called on to indoctrinate his flock from the pulpit 
or with the pen as to the successive races of black, yellow, and white 
men, or to enter into the apish origin of man or the position of 
Christianity as a transition between the glorious theology of the 
Vedas and the exalted spiritualism of Islam, there will be some 
tribunal which will look at such opinions in a different spirit from 
that of a recent judgment—a spirit that may be summed up in one 
sentence,—that whatever is not explicitly forbidden is implicitly 
allowed to be held, the Articles being interpreted strictly as a penal 
statute, and not broadly as an honourable undertaking. 

There can be no question that opinions and theories such as 
those I have mentioned were never contemplated by the framers of 
our Articles or the compilers of our Liturgy, and this consideration 


brings me to the second point, whether a tight rein on the clergy | 


in matters of doctrines is not rather a privilege the laity have a right 
to claim than an oppression they ought to resent. ‘The position 
of a clergyman as to privileges is strictly defined ; he isirremovable, 
he is the parson or person of the parish, he in most cases receives 
a rent charge equal to one-fourth of the rack rental of the parish, 
he has his parsonage-house and glebe, and unless he grievously neg- 
Jects his charge he is surrounded with respect and reverence by high 
and low. His position as to duty is not defined with equal 
strictness, but one point is guaranteed in a sort of way by subscrip- 
tion, and is always understood to be implied by his retention of his 
cure, and that is, that he teach and preach nothing but bond fied 
Church of England doctrine. 


their implied obligation a reality. 


Surely the hardship is great when a congregation find themselves 


handed over without redress or limit in time to a minister who | 
| scorn for the English hexameter las 


teaches doctrines they detest, and interprets formularies in a non- 
natural sense that they repudiate. ‘To have to leave the parish 
church, to take refuge in some Congregational or Nonconformist 
chapel, and to listen very probably to an illiterate and half-educated 
ministry, is but a poor consolation under such circumstances ; and 
yet many thoughtful and highly educated men in the present day 
look forward to this as a very possible alternative, unless some steps 
are taken to stem the tide of latitudinarianism in the Established 
Church. 

I venture therefore to assert that our efforts are intended to 
bring about, and if successful will, I trust, result in, a fair recipro- 
city between the clergy and laity, the clergyman fulfilling his con- 
tract or else giving up his cure. 

I may also atlirm safely that party has nothing to do with the 
movement, which is open to well-wishers of the Church of 
every shade of opinion—High Church or Low Church, Ritualist 
or Spiritualist, Conservative or Liberal.—I am, &c., 

WILLOUGHBY JONEs, 


The sole object of the endeavour to | 
bring about a change in the Court of Final Appeal is to make | 














BOOKS. 


LORD DERBY’S HOMER.* 


| Lord Dersy’s appearance among the crowd of scholars who are 


contending for the body of Hom« r will scarcely be less startling 
or impressive than the effect produced upon the contendin 
Greeks and ‘Trojans, so well rendered by Lord Derby, when 
Achilles appears unarmed to claim the body of Patroclus ;— 
“There he stood 

And shouted loudly ; Pallas joined her voice, 

And filled with terror all the Trojan host. 

Clear as the trumpet’s sound which calls to arms 

Some town encompassed round with hostile bands 

Rang out the voice of great /Eacides, 

3ut when Achilles’ voice of brass they heard 

They quailed in spirit.” 
And thus no doubt will the scholars quail, especially those who, 
like Professor Arnold, are fighting for the views upon which Lord 
Derby frowns, when the “ Rupert of debate ” denounces in brief, 
emphatic words, without argument, “ that pestilent heresy the 
so-called English Hexameter,” and scares away the advocates of 
trochaic metre, Spenserian stanzas, and all the metres competing 
with his own, by the positive announcement that if “justice is ever 
to be done to the easy flow and majestic simplicity of the grand 
old poet, it can ouly be in the heroic blank verse.” TTolding, as we 
do, with Lord Derby on the whole, we conceive, however, that in 
his dogmatic way he has tossed aside too recklessly the considera. 
tions which have induced critics like Professor Arnold to yearn after 
the hexameter, and strive to naturalize it in English verse; and 
that if he had considered them more deeply, his own version, the 
best, we think, on the whole,—though scarcely so scholarly as Mr, 
Wright’s, or so poetical in some passages as Cowper’s,—which we 
have yet had in blank verse, would have gained greatly in effect. 
The great characteristic of the Greek hexameter is a special 
flexibility or elasticity, which makes it a sort of artistic connecting 
link between the diffuseness of ordinary narrative and the passion 
of the highest poetry,—knitting together the former into a closer 
texture, and stretching beneath the strain of the latter so as to 
give a sort of epic deliberateness and dilation of form to the inten- 
sity of the stronger emotions. ‘lle Homeric hexameter binds its 
conceptions together something like a hair chain, contracting the 
lighter details, expanding beneath the weighitier feelings, so that 
neither lose the peculiar tone proper to epic art, the story-telling 
never relaxing into prose, and the passion never bursting the 
bounds of narrative poetry. Dramatic as Homer is, he is never 
so dramatic as to render us impatient of the mould of narrative 
poetry. ‘Tender as he is, he never so fur loses the sense of the 
outer world as to lift us into the atmosphere of lyric poetry, 
Diffuse, — or even prolix ifany one will haveit so,—as he sometimes 
is, the diffuseness never passes the bounds of a sweet and musical 
simplicity which renders it worthy of the epic mould. And no one 
with any'sense of rhythm can doubt that much of this peculiar 
harmony of effect in poetry, which stretches over the whole range 
of art,—from childlike fidelity to the minutia of a feast up to the 
deepest pathos of human love and the silent rapture of all but 
lyric feeling,—is due to the singular flexibility and beauty of the 
Ilomeric hexameter. It may confidently be said that there never 
has been any other medium of epic poctry that can compare with 
it. Certainly there has never been any that, starting properly 
from the narrative key, rises so easily into all the beauties not in- 
consistent with that key. 

Now this characteristic, which we have called the peculiar 
elasticity of the Homeric hexameter, Lord Derby in his absolute 
too much overlooked. 
Had he appreciated better what it is that the English friends of 





| the hexameter are asking for, he might, we think, have greatly 


improved his own rhythin without abandoning the form of blank 
verse. ‘here is nothing in which different forms of English 
blank verse differ so much as this characteristic of elasticity, 
—contracting the diffuse into measure, dilating the intense into 
the freer aud more spacious imaginative form in which minstrels 
would most delight to recount it. Itis, we fancy, the feeling 
that blank verse is usually deficient in this elasticity, and apt to 
give at once a certain tone of dulness and tameness to the lower 
narrative, and too terse and rugged a form, inconsistent with the 
recounting style of the whole, to the speeches which the narra- 
tive contains, that has driven many of the finer critics into the 
gencrally hopeless attempt to invent an English metre of the 
same character as the Greek hexameter. For special passages 
no doubt the attempt has succeeded fairly,—and where it has 





* The Iliad of Homer. Rendered iuto English Blank Verse by Edward, Earl of 
Derby, 2 vols. London: Murray. 
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done so, any one may see at a glance the quality in which Lord 
Derby’s blank verse is specially defective. Let us take the pas- 
sage ‘so successfully rendered into English hexameters by Dr. 
Hawtrey,—the passage in which Helen wonders at the absence 
of her brothers Castor and Pollux from the Grecian host, and 
Homer tells us, with his own peculiar pathos, the true cause,— 
and compare it with Lord Derby’s version. Hereis Dr, Hawtrey’s 
translation :— 

«Clearly the rest I beheld of the dark-eyed sons of Achaia ; 

Known to me well are the faces of all; their names I remember ; 

Two, two only remain, whom I see not among the commanders, 

Castor fleet in the car—Polydeuces brave with the cestus — 

Own dear brethren of mine—one parent loved ns as infants. 

Are they not here in the host, from the shores of lovy’d Lacedwmon ? 

Or tho’ they came with the rest, in ships that bound thro’ the waters, 

Dare they not enter the fight or stand in the council of Heroes, 

All for fear of the shame and the taunts my crime has awakened ? 

So said she ;—they long since in Earth's soft arms were reposing, 

There in their own dear land, their Father-land, Lacedmon.” 

This strikes us as the only successful attempt we have ever 
seen to render Tomer into English hexameter, and we do not be- 
lieve that even by Dr. Hawtrey,—indeed he himself is now of 
the same mind,—the experiment could have been successfully 
extended. The English hexameter has a peculiar monotony 
which suits a passage like this of tender narrative sentiment, 
but is quite unequal to the range and variety of the Greek metre. 
But now compare this with the blank verse of Lord Derby, and 
we feel at once the change from the motion of ‘* ships that bound 
through the waters,” to that of horses tramping on roadways :— 

“Nowall the other keen-eyed Greeks I see, 

Whom once I knew and now could call by name ; 

But two I miss, two captains of the host, 

My own two brethren and my mother’s sons, 

Castor and Pollux ; Castor horseman bold, 

ollue unmatched in pugilistic skill, 

In Lacedwmon have they stayed behind ? 

Or can it be in ocean-going ships 

That they have come indeed, but shun to join 

The fight of warriors, fearful of the shame 

And deep disgrace that on my name attend ? 

Thus she; unconscious that in Sparta they 

Their native land, beneath the sod were laid.” 
Who does not feel a sort of wooden dulness of effect in 
the rhythm of this passage, apart from its faults of mere 
translation? ‘The line we have italicized is peculiarly leaden, 
and we cannot help thinking that the faulty and very prosaic 
rendering of the +E ayadiv Ilodvdedxea, literally, * Polydeuces 
good with the fist,” is almost a result of the sodden blank 
verse in which Lord Derby was at the time writing, a species 
of verse which leads the thought into stupid abstractions 
like “ pugilistic skill.” To the same benumbing effect we paitly 
attribute it that L rd Derby has lost all the pathetic beauty 
of Homer's correction of Helen, in which he contrasts so finely 
her speculation as to the motive of her brothers’ absence with its 
tiue cause, and has instead clumsily intruded the word “ uncon- 
scious,” which spoils the simplicity of that contrast. Indeed 
“unconscious” is an abstract term which seems almost to be 
suggested by the dull tramp of the metre. It would be im- 
puting too much evil to it to saddle it also with the crime of 
completely omitting to render the exquisite touch contained in 
the epithet Que/Zwos applied to aia so finely translated by Dr. 
Hawtrey “in Karth’s soft arms were reposing.” But the whole pas- 

y : I 

sage shows perfectly the difficulty of which Lord Derby has been 
unconscious, in rendering so lively and elastic a metre as the Greek 
hexameter into one so liable at least to woodenness as the English 
blank verse. Homer's hexameter and the dull blank verse of this 
extract strike us as a perfect literary illustration of the contrast 
between “the quick ” and “ the dead.” 

We say the dull blank verse of * this extract,” because Lord 
Derby’s blank verse is often very much more living, and because 
we sce no reason why in the hands of a master the English blank 
verse might not be almost as fall of elasticity and motion as the 

o 
Greek hexameter itself. No one can deny such elasticity and 
motion to such lines as these of the Poet Laureate’s :— 
“The lights begin to twinkle from the rocks : 
The long day wanes: the slow moon climbs: the deep 
Moans round with many voices. Come, my friends, 
’Tis not too laie to seck a newer world. 
Push off, and sitting well in order smite 
The sounding furrows; for my purpose holds 
To sail beyond the sunset, and the baths 
Of all the western stars until I die.” 

In such blank verse as that, it might be possible to reproduce 
Homer in English. But even Lord Derby’s blank verse is often 
anything but leaden. ‘Take him at the angry parts, where 


though we may still complain of a want of elasticity,—of a style 
y) : 
far too much like the stroke of an axe for the Greek,—we cannot 
complain of duluess. There is as much life in this passage as 
if Agamemnon were a political opponent : — 
“Thou sot, with eye of dog, and heart of deer! 
Who never dar'st to lead in armed fight 
Tl’ assembled hosts, nor with a chosen few 
To man the secret ambush,—for thou fear'’st 
To look on death—no doubt ‘tis easier far 
Girt with thy troops to plunder of his right 
Whoe’er may venture to oppose thy will! 
A tyrant king because thou rul'’st o'er slaves ! 
Were it not so, this insult were thy last. 
But this I say, and with an oath confirm, 
By this my royal staff which never more 
Shall put forth leaf nor spray, since first it left 
Upon the mountain side its parent stem, 
Nor blossom more; since all around the axe 
Hath lopped both leaf and bark, and now ’tis borne 
Emblem of justice, by the sons of Greece 
Who guard the sacred ministry of law 
Before the face of Jove! a mighty oath! 
The time shall come when all the sons of Greece 
Shall mourn Achilles’ loss, and theu, the while, 
Heart-rent, shall be all-impotent to aid 
When by the warrior slayer Hector’s hand 
Many shall fall, and then thy soul shall mourn 
The slight on Grecia’s bravest warrior cast.” 
This is good invective, and our only objection to it is, not that it is 
too strong or too good, but thatit is not tempered by the rhythm 
into the epic beauty of the memorial manner, so that one is startled 
by the long episode concerning the sta‘T, which seems harshly inter- 
posed between passages of invective not merely so strong as these, 
but so blank and void of nuances in the expression. Such episodes 
never startle us in Homer, because the long musical wave of his 
metre tells us at once that it is not the very passion of the speaker, 
but the minstrel’s rendering of it which we hear,—and we expect, 
therefore, or at Jeast never wonder at, the epic amplification of 
the illustrative hints such speeches may contain. But the sharp 
blank verse of Lord Derby scarcely reminds us of the artistic 
mould in which the passion has been re-cast, and -we come 
therefore on the long parenthetical account of Achilles’ staff 
with even more surprise than we should feel if Lord Broughum 
had turned aside from the adjuration which he addresged to the 
House of Lords in the excitement of the great Reform debate, to 
recount all the historical associations connected with appeals 
made to public bodies by kneeling men of genius, before falling 
down upon his own knees to entreat their Lordships to pass the 
Bill. The difference in both metrical and literary qualities,—in 
all those qualities which suit a recounte | speech, part of a long 
history, rather than the scream of immediate passion,—between 
OlvBapis, xuvis tumar’ Eyav, zpadiny O° <?.aQo0 
and Lord Derby’s 
“Thou sot, with eye of dog and heart of deer,” 
seems to us very wide, “iLeavy with wine,” though not com- 
plimentary, is a literary and reflective expression compared with 
“ sot ;’—and the Greek circumlocution “ having the eyes of a dog,” 
has a deliberateness of manner about it that rather reminds us of 
Mr. Disraeli’s carefully moulded expressious of invective than 
the strong harsh jar of naked passion. We do not mean that 
Homer gives any flavour of artiliciality to the passion of Achilles, 
but that he does make us feel that it has been re-cast by an epic 
poet, aud that you see the rage through the medium of art. Lord 
Derby’s version is rage itself which almost rends the artistic 
veil; while in Homer the rage of Achilles is traditional, and 
saturated with the imagination of recounting bards,—not the 
agony of the threatening breaker, but the long swell with which 
it breaks in the imagination, after that agony has been long past. 
Lord Derby's most stirring passages are scarcely ever epic in their 
tone. A sligit but characteristic illustration of the same tendency 
of his to drop the epic touches for the effect of a more forcible and 
immediate emotion, is his translation of the line by whieh 
Agamemnon (aud others) conclude their anticipation of the triumph 
of their foes over their defeat: —“ ‘Thus some one will some day 
say: and then may the broad earth yawn for me.” Lord Derby 
gives it :-—“ Thus when men speak, gape, earth, and hide my 
shame,” which is vigorous, but too abrupt, and has lost the 
mellow tempering touch of the epic poetry. The dreamy cpithet 
of earth, “broad,” picturing its desolatencss, which has here 
slipped out, and the adjuration “ hide my shame!” which has 
slipped in, make all the difference between the dramatic and the 
epic colouring. 
It is this comparative indifference to artistic lights and shadows 
in his love of popular foree and movement which has led Lord 
Derby into what we must think the great blunder of sacrificing 





Achilles is abusing Agamemnon, or Ulysses rating Thersites, and 
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the names and associations of the Greek gods and goddesses for 
the sike of using the (now) scarecly much more familiar Roman 
equivalents. We doubt very much whether there are any who 
will read Lord Derby’s Momer with real interest who would be 
more puzzled by the mention of Zeus, or Pallas Athene, or Aphro- 
dite, or even Pos:idon, than by the mention of Jove, Minerva, 
Venus, or Neptune. But to those, even schoolboys, who do know 
the difference, the substitution of the latter for the former will be 
a perpetual irritation. ‘The permanent epithets so characteristic 
of Homer are simply absurd when coupled with the Latin names. 
Mineryasuggests a dry didactic divinity, the goddess of old maids, 
with no more right to the cold blue eyes and martial terrors of 
Pallas Athene than Lord Malmesbury would have to the title of 
the ‘Rupert of debate.” What business would Minerva have had 
to take hold of Achilles by his yellow hair ?—why it would have 
been a gross impropriety in her, compromising to her reputation. 
What a fiasco it sounds for Minerva to direct a spear against 
Mars and send him howling with the noise of ten thousand men 
away to Heaven. Ares, the bloodthirsty bully, who is the béte 
noire of Olympus and hateful for his truculence and whining 
cowardice even to the Father of gods and men, is as much 
beneath the Roman Mars as Pallas Athene is above Minerva. 
All the grandest Ilomcric passages concerning the gods are dis- 
figured by this excessive dread of pedantry in Lord Derby, or 
rather by this deficiency in his value for a crowd of delicate 
associations, which has induced him to use indifferently names 
almost as wide as the poles asunder. It may be a fancy that 
Lord Derby has, in consequence of this conscious confusion 
(which may have been necessary in deference to the usages of the 
last century, but has quite ceased to be so in this), slurred over 
the translation of those passages most characteristic of the Greek 
divinities and made them the least effective of all his trans- 
lations. ‘Take, for instance, the passage we have already referred 
to, in which Pallas Athene descends to hold back Achilles from 
open violence to Agamecimnon,—one of the finest of those 
subordinate episodes which are not exactly famous. 
Lord Derby translates it thus :— 
“ She stood behind, and by the yellow hair 

She held the son of Peleus, visible 

To him alone, by all the rest unseen. 

Achilles wondering turned and straight he knew 

The blue-eyed Pallas; awful was her glance 

Whom thus the chief with wingéd words addressed. 


” 


This strikes us as careless and ineffective. Homer does not say 
she “held,” but “* took hold of” (2%¢) which makes all the diffor- 
ence in the movement of the passage, as it is this taking him by 
the hair which startles Achilles and makes him turn in wonder. 
Then in substituting “ visible” for the middle voice “ appearing” 
or “manifesting herself” ( gasvozévq) “to him alone,” another slight 
touch of life is lost, and the difference between a visible object and 
a vision disappears. ‘hen for Homer's “knew” or “recognized” 
(ey vw) Lord Derby reads “ saw,” which misses the reference to 
Achilles’ personal familiarity, so to say, with the martial goddess. 
But the touch which strikes us as the most important which Lord 
Derby has missed is the dzwa d¢ of Coos Qauvdev, * but awful to him 
appeared her eyes,” the poetry of whichis very inadequately rendered 
by ‘awful was her glance”—the point here being that Achilles, in 
his mood of passion, felt her cold blue eyes strike chill upon him, 
not that her glunce was in fact intended to be reproachful, which 
does not appear. It was that slight curdling which contact with the 
cold self-restraint of the goddess produced on the fermentation 
of Achilles’ passion, which the poet wished to mark, not any 
reproach in her glance, in which she did not apparently indulge. 
Lord Derby does not feel Homer's conception of Pallas Athene, or 
he could never call her Minerva; and it is his failure to feel this 
which makes him miss the true shade of meaning here, and refer 
the terror to the intentional expression of the goddess, instead 
of to the natural revulsion of feeling which her cold Olympian 
wisdom just then produced on the boiling wrath of human passion. 
In like manner Lord Derby seems to us to slur over that classical 
passage describing the nod of Zeus which shakes Olympus from 
which Phidias is said to have caught his great conception of the 
god. Lord Derby translates : — 
“Tle said, and nodded with his shadowy brows: 
Waved on th’ immortal head th’ ambrosial locks 
And all Olympus trembled at his nod.” 


zvaveos is not shadowy, but blue-bhu k,—precisely “ sable,”"—and 


as roferener » sl renst dey ,eY re | 
has no reference to the shadow cast by the eyebrows, but only to 


their colour; nor can any one, to our mind, nod with his brows. 


. 
ca 


Homer says he nodded over his sable brows (xuavenow gp vor) 
E Ny 


which catches the expression of a nod,—the eyebrows retreating 


. > ° ne 
| and the upper part of the head taking the place they occupied ; ang 
| this is the motion which explains the next line, and sends tl 
te . 7 18 

immortal locks overflowing from the eternal head, a pictur 
‘ s . Tigh ye re 
which Lord Derby's second line quite fails to render Mr 
Wright’s translation is better, though he, too, translates ?) Sen 
into Jove, and *‘ bowing assent” might be more appropriate to 
conversation in a drawing-room than to the solemn sanction of 
a divine power. 
“ He spoke; and bending low his sable brows 

Jove bowed assent. Around the immortal head 

Of Heaven's high King flowed down the ambrosial locks 

And all Olympus trembled.” ; 


Lord Derby is never less fortunate than in the litile touches con. 
cerning the gods. He misses often both the quaint human frailties 
and the physical majesty in Homer's pictures of them. When 
Thetis tells Achilles that ‘* Zeus went yesterday to Oceanus to 
feast with the good Aithiopians, aud all the gods went in hig 
train, but on the twelfth day he will come back to Olympus, and 
then I will go to the brass-floored house of Zeus and kneel to him 
and I think that I shall persuade him,”—Lord Derby, besides being 
. . . - s . e 5 
inaccurate, misses half the simplicity of the quaint picture, and 
yet makes it less “ noble,” as Mr. Arnold would say, by inserting 
the prosaic word “ purposed to return,”"—a verb scarcely English, 
and certainly vulgarizing as well as interpolated. 
“Por Jove is toa solemn banquet gone 

Beyond the sea to /Xthiopia’s shore 

Since yester’ night: and with him all the gods;— 

On the twelfth day he purposed to return 

To high Olympus : thither then will I, 

And at his feet my supplication make ; 

And he, [ think, will not deny my suit.” 
This is singularly colourless. It misses the ¢rain of gods; it 
misses the feasting with the ‘‘ good Aithiopians ” and substitutes 
the mere place; it puts in the ugly idea and verb ‘‘ purposed,” for 
which there is no pretence; it misses the “ brass-floored house 
of Zeus ;” it translates ‘kneeling’ by the dull phrase of making a 
supplication at his feet; and it renders the quaint poetry of 
* And I think that I shall persuade him,” Ly “ I think he will 
not deny my suit.” Need we take further trouble to prove that 
Lord Derby slurs over the Homeric gods, their characters, and 
their habits ? 

But we should be very sorry to give the impression that Lord 
Derby’s Jliad is a poor performance. ‘There are many passages 
in it of very great vigour, and some of very great beauty. Com- 
pared with other translators, his version is simple and powerful. 
There is far more current in the narrative than in Cowper's, and 
more general strength, though less scholarship and accuracy, than 
in Mr. Wright's. There is no finer translation than his of the finest 
descriptive passage in all Homer—the close of the eighth book. 
It will even compare favourably with the translation of Mr. 
Tennyson, except in brevity and in the last two lines, in which 
the Poet Laureate wins a decisive victory :— 

“ As when in heav'n, around the “ Mr. TENNYSON. 

glitt’ring moon 

The stars shine bright amid the 
breathless air; 

And ev'ry crag, and ev'ry jutting 
»eak 

Stands boldly forth, and ev'ry forest 
glade ; jutting peak 

2v’n to the gates of heav’nisopen’d And valley, and the immeasurable 
wide heavens 

The boundless sky; shines cach Break open to their highest, and 
particular star vl the stars 


“ As when in heaven the stars about 
the moon 

1k beautiful, when all the winds 
are laid, 

And every height comes out, and 


Lo 





Distinct ; joy fills the gazing shep- 
herd’s heart. 

So bright, so thickly scatter’d o'er 
the plain, 

Before the walls of Troy, between 
the ships 

And Xanthus’ stream, the Trojan 
watehtires blaz’d. 

A thousand fires burnt brightly ; 

and round each 

Sat fifty warriors in the ruddy 
glare ; 

With store of provender before 
them laid, 

Barley and rye, the tether’d horses 
stood 

Beside the cars, and waited for the 
morn.” 


Gupavodey, 


the sky. 





strata of the atmosphere were broken through * from Heaven 


Shine, and the hind rejoices in his 
heart : 

So many a fire between the ships 
and stream 

Of Xanthus blazed 
towers of Troy, 

A thousand on the plain ; and close 
by each 

Sat fifty in the blaze of burning 
fire ; 

And champing golden grain their 
horses stood, 

Hard by the chariots, waiting for 
the dawn,” 


befere the 


Neither translator seems to us to have canght the foree of the 
which must surely mean that the lower and greyer 


” 


downwards, as if by some revealing power on high which pierced for 
a moment through that cold and superficial film which is to us 
Dean Aiford alone has so translated it :— 
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Sion 
“ And from above 


The glory of the boundless firmament 
Bursts downwards.” 

But in all essential respects Lord Derby’s version seems to us 
as fine as any yet given of the finest passage of its kind in Homer, 
except in its last two lines, where he inserts “ tethered” and misses 
the “champing.” Nothing, again, can be better than Ulysses’ 
rebuke to the mob. The aristocratic feeling of the translator 
comes out in it, and he makes Ulysses bid the mob not to 
‘meddle and muddle ” in affairs that are not for them to settle, 
with true Tory scorn :— 

“Good friend, keep still; and hear what others say, 
Thy betters far ; for thou art good for naught, 
Of small account in council or in fight. 
All are not sovereigns here ; ill fares the State 
Where many masters rule; let one be lord 
One King supreme; to whom wise Saturn’s son 
In token of his sovereign power hath given 
The sceptre’s sway and ministry of law.” 

That is admirably rendered. And, on the whole, we believe 
Lord Derby’s translation, though it does not equal Pope’s in 
verve, and is often inferior even to Cowper's, to be the most 
effective as an English rendering of Homer now in existence. It 
is not a great poem; but it is a vigorous and occasionally a 
delicate rendering of a great poem, without mannerism and not 
without spirit. We cannot look to any but a great poet fora 
faithful rendering of Homer’s royal but simple manner and 
various mood. 


TRAVELS IN CENTRAL ASIA.* 
Arminius VAMBERY, a Hungarian gentleman, born, as he says, 
on an island in the Danube, had from his boyhood devoted him- 
self to philological studies, especially in the languages akin, or 
supposed to be akin, to the Magyar. Removing to Constanti- 
nople, he remained several years in Turkish houses and mosques, 
either affecting or embracing Islam, until his friends pronounced 
lim an Effendi, a learned doctor in all Mahommedan law. Still 
pursuing his studies into the affinities of his own tongue, he re- 
solved to study the Turco-Tartaric dialects, and with this ob- 
ject to penetrate into the little known region which lies between 
Persia Proper and the deserts of Chinese Tartary. Furnished 
with funds by the Hungarian Academy and with special firmans 
by the Sultan, he travelled as a dervish of Constantinople, and 
penetrated without suspicion into the region from which so few 
Europeans have escaped alive. He saw Samarcand and the 
“noble Bokhara,” Khiva and Khokand, as a Mussulman, walk- 
ing about where he would unmolested, hearing all the residents 
said, watching them, and their creeds, and their dialects as no 
European has ever been permitted to do. 
tunity, but there were drawbacks. It was scarcely possible for 
M. Vambéry to take notes; he was obliged to trust almost ex- 
clusively to his memory, and he devoted that faculty chiefly to 
the dialects he had risked so much to study. His preliminary 
book of travels is therefore less complete than with his advan- 
tages it ought to have been, is somewhat scrappy in design, and 
though remarkably well written, sometimes tedious from an 
absence of minute detail. The volume is, however, full of infor- 
mation, all given at first-hand, absut places and tribes of which 
as yet Europe knows exceedingly little,—the ‘'urcomans, the 
Southern Kirghis, and the horrible barbarians who misgovern 
the great tract which it suits Englishmen to denominate par 
excellence Central Asia. The phrase ought to cover a very 
much wider region, but Anglo-Indians always apply it to the 
great tract lying between Russian Tartary en the north, Persia 
on the west, Chinese Tartary on the east, and Afghanistan on 
the south, the tract which was the seat of the Tartar Empire, 
from which all the streams of the second great Mussuiman out- 
burst took their rise. It is now divided into three khanats— 
Bokbara, Khiva, and Khokand—called in most maps Kokan,— 
each ruled by a chief who ackuowledges the spiritual authority 
of the Sultan of ‘Turkey, and professes to give commands as an 
officer of his Court, but who is really an independent prince, a 
strict Mussulman, and on most points an utter barbarian. The 
nominal suzerainty over the whole belongs to Bokiara, whose 
Khav terms himself without authority a descendant of Timour, 
an elder branch of the race which lost the last of its many 
thrones when an English officer sentenced its representative to 
transportation for life. 
Samarcand, the ancient seat of the dynasty, the chosen home of 
Timour, is now within the domain of Bokhara, and like all great 
Asiatic cities falling rapidly into decay. It still, however, contains 





* Travels in Central Asia. By A. Vambéry.. London: Jolin Mur.ay. 


It was a grand oppor- | 


the hall or court in which Timour received the envoys of con- 
quered nations, in which stood the horsemen always waiting to 
bear his orders to the four quarters of the world, and in which is 
the Koktash, the mighty block of green stone which he used as 
a throne, and which is said to have been brought from Broussa, 
the Asiatic capital of the House of Othman. The tomb of the 
great conqueror is an octagonal chapel ten short paces across, and 
containing two tombs, one, that of the Emir covered with a very 
fine dark green stone, the other, that of his religious teacher, with 
black stone:—“ As for the interior of the chapel, arabesques in 
alabaster, whose gildings are in rich contrast with a lovely azure, 
bear evidence of taste truly artistic, and produce an effect sur- 
prisingly beautiful. It reminds us, but can give only a faint 
idea, of the inside of the sepulchre of Meesume Fatma in Kom 
(Persia). Whilst the latter is too much filled, the former is 
simply and modestly beautiful. At the head of the graves are 
two Rahle (table with two leaves, upon which, in the East, are 
laid sacred volumes), where the Mollahs day and night read in 
turn the Koran, and contrive to extract from the Vakf (pious 
foundation) of the urbe a good salary. They, as well as the 
Mutevali (stewards), are taken from the Nogai Tartars, because 
the Emir expressed in his will the desire that the watch over 
him should be entrusted to this race, which had always been 
particularly well disposed towards him.” No one dare disregard 
his orders, for to the people of Samarcand the reign of their great 
Emir is what the Empire is to the modern Romans, and 
“ 'Timour is spoken of in Samarcand as if the news of his death 
had only just arrived from Otrar, and the question was put to me 
as Osmanli, what my feelings were on approaching the tomb of a 
sovereign who had inflicted upon ‘ our’ Sultan so terrible a de- 
feat.” The old city is full of domes and mosques and stately 
buildings, which the citizens are diligently destroying, cutting out, 
for example, the splendid mosaics with which a Chinese wife of 
Timour adorned a splendid Medresseh (college) built out of her 
private purse. Another century or two aud Samarcand will 
have passed away, but at present it stands, with its lofty 
buildings, and glorious gardens, and citadel, towards which from 
every part of Northern Asia, China, Turkey, and Eastern Russia, 
converge ruined post roads, marked with square milestones all 
broken, all arranged by order of the mau who only 450 years 
ago was absolute master from the Sea of Okhotsk to the Bos- 
phorus and the Ural. Que can scarcely wonder that the people 
of the city believe the wretched chief who now rules them is about 
to conquer Russia and all of the world which does not already 
obey the Khalif. Bokhara itself is a fine city, falling gradually 
into ruin, but still oceupying in the minds of the Tartars the 
place which Paris occupies in that of Europeans. Imagine this 
scene in a city planted in the central ‘ desert” of Asia: — 

“He complied, and conducted me through the Timtche Tchay 
Furushi (Tea Bazaar) to the renowned place Lebi Hauz Divanbeghi 
(bank of the reservoir of the Divanbeghi). For Bokhara I found this 
a most attractive spot. It is almost a perfect square, having in the 
centre a deep reservoir, 100 feet long and 80 broad ; the sides are of 
square stones, with eight steps leading down to the surface of the 
water. About the margin stand a few fine elm trees, and in their shade 
the inevitable tea booth, and the Samovars (tea-kettle) looking like a 
colossal cask of beer. It is manufactured in Russia expressly for 
Bokhara, and invites every one to acup of green tea. On the other 
three sides, bread, fruit, confectionary, and meats warm and cold are 
exposed for sale on stands shaded by cane mats. The hundreds of shops 
improvized for the occasion, around which crowds of longing mouths or 
hungry customers hum like bees, present us with a very characteristic 
spectacle. On the fourth side, that to the west, which is in the form of 
a terrace, we find the mosque Mesdjidi Divanbeghi. At its front there 
are also a few trees, where Dervishes and Meddah (public reciters) 
recount in verse and prose, and actors represent simultancously, the 
heroie actions of famous warriors and prophets, to which performances 
there are never wanting crowds of curious listeners and spectators.” 

Khiva is scarcely described, the only information given of 
general interest being that the Oosbegs (Uzbeks) who inhabit it 
are fanatic Mussulmans, that the Emir punishes every breach of 
the law with death, and rewards his soldiers by granting them 
robes of honour according to the number of human skulls they 
have brought in. Vambéry saw the heals brought in for the 
rewards rolling about the syuare as they were poured out of long 
sacks :— 

“Next morning I did really see about a hundred horsemen arrive 
from the eamp covered with dust. Each of them brought at least one 
prisoner with him, and amongst the number, children and women, also 
bound either to the tail of the horse or to the pommel of the s iddle : 
besides all which, he had buckled behind him a large sack containing 
the heads of his enemies, the evidence of his heroic exploits. On 
coming up he handed over the prisoners as presents to the Khan, or 
some other great personage, then loosened his sack, seized it by the 
two lower corners, as if he were about to empty potatoes, and there 
rolled the bearded or beardless heads before the accountant, who kicked 





them together with his feet until a large heap was composed, consisting 
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of several hundreds. Each hero had a receipt given to him for the 
number of heads delivered, and a few days later came the day of 


payment.” 

M. Vambéry adds some information on Chinese Tartary, not 
first hand, and not very valuable, and an account of the Turco- 
mans, who, he says, are divided into nine clans, of different 
strength, and scattered from the Caspian to China. They are 
all nomads—nothing, they say, is still but the earth and a corpse, 
—all without form of government, all warriors, and all utterly 
contemptuous of any race but themselves. They beat the Per- 
sians in particular with ease, and it was they who filled up the 
armies of Nadir Shah. They are all Mussulmans, but are really 
guided by a creed older than Mahommed, the belief in the 
sanctity of “ Deb” or custom, the unwritten imprescriptable law, 
which they never violate, and which enables them to keep 
tozether as societies. M. Vambéry seems to believe that Russia 
will ultimately acquire a sovereignty over these regions, and 
warns Englishmen not to believe that she will give up her design 
of forming a grand Tartar Empire. He seems to think that a 
formidable prospect, but for ourselves we are grateful to Provi- 
dence for any rule or invasion which can be expected to puta 
final stop to scenes like these at Khiva:— 

“In the last court [ found about three hundred Tchaudors, prisoners 
of war, covered with rags; they were so tormented by the dread of 
their approaching fate, and by the hunger which they had endured 
several days, that they looked as if they had just risen from their 
graves. They were separated into two divisions, namely, such as had 
not yet reached their fortieth year, and were to be sold as slaves, or 
to be made use of as presents, and such as from their rank or age were 
regarded as Aksakals (grey beards) or leaders, and who were to suffer 
the punishment imposed by the Khan, The former, chained together 
by their iron collars in numbers of ten to fifteen, were led away ; the 
latter submissively awaited the punishment awarded. They looked 
like lambs in the hands of their executioners. Whilst several were led 
to the gallows or the block, I saw how, at a sign from the executioner, 
eight aged men placed themselves down on their backs upon the earth. 
They were then bound hand and foot, and the executioner gouged out 
their eyes in turn, kneeling to do so on the breast of each poor wretch ; 
and after every operation he wiped his knife, dripping with blood, upon 
the white beard of the hoary unfortunate. Ah! cruel spectacle! As 
each fearful act was completed, the victim liberated from his bonds, 
groping around with his hands, sought to gain his feet! Some fell 
against each other, head against head; others sank powerless to the 
earth again, uttering low groans, the memory of which will make me 
shudder as long as [I live.” 

“Tf Russia can stop that let Russia advance” 
prayer of every civilized man. 


THE CORNHILL GALLERY.* 
Tue publishers of the Cornhill Magazine lead the van of 
Christmas picture-books with a splendid volume, containing 
selections from the illustrations which have from time to time 
appeared in that periodical. These pictures, which by most readers 
have hitherto been estimated according to the greater or less 
accuracy with which they represent the literal facts of the written 
page, are now left for independent judgment as works of art, and 
nothing has been spared by printer or publisher to insure a 
favourable sentence. Not to mention beautiful paper, large margins, 
and tasteful binding, the artist derives immense advantage from 
the improved printing of the wood-cuts. The prints which 
originally appeared in the magazine ‘ were printed from electrotype 
casts taken from the wood blocks, and with the great speed 
necessary to insure the punctual publication of a periodical work. 
The wood blocks themselves have now been printed from for the 
first time,” and it is plain that the skill of the Brothers Dalziel has 
achieved its usual success. Another less obvious but not less certain 
advantage to the genuine artist lies in the fact of the pictures being 
studied after the first impression of the books they illustrate has 
passed away,—with a general recollection indeed of the written 
scenes and characters, but not so sharp and fresh but that one may 
freely estimate and enjoy the pictures unhampered by the 
consideration whether they deal with the most striking 
subjects, or come up to the reader’s own first impressions of 
the text; for it by no means follows that the most attractive 
and stirring incidents of the story furnish the best scenes 
for illustration. The words so full of meaning will probably 
be wholly unproductive 
may extract from them the leading 
dramatis persone, for the proper display of which he must choose 
an episode fitter perhaps pictorially, but less material to the author's 
design. The converse is equally true. Nothing, for instance, is 
fitter for painting than the human form, yet in detailed verbal 
description of features nothing is tamer or more vague. And 
when a novelist begins a description with the words, ‘‘it wasa 
scene for a painter,” we all know we are coming to a dull page. 
The reason is obvious. What tells in one case is a well-judged 


ought to be the 
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characteristics of the | cooks like lalies; do they get to hate their lives sometimes?” 





succession of incidents ; what tells in the other is a multitude 
simultaneous incidents; and so, as successive events are not a 
proper subject for painting, it happens that the best parts of ‘ 
story are often incapable of illustration ; and the illustrator is 
supposed to have made a bad choice, when in fact he has onl 
succumbed to the inexorable nature of things. Often therefore 
it is an advantage to the artist to be judged apart from the 
text, though against this advantage must be set the considera. 
tion that in a serial publication the illustrations being published 
contemporaneously with the story, the illustrator oftentimes mate- 
rially helps the original conception of the story, so that author ang 
artist share not unequally a common credit in its success. Of this 
Mr. Seymour's “ Pickwick” is a well-known and notable example, 
and Mr. Walker's pew scene from ‘“ Philip” (33) will probably be 
always associated in people’s minds with Mr. ‘Thackeray's hero, 
The Cornhill series, however, does not furnish very prominent 
instances of this faculty for seizing and perfecting the idea of g 
writer. At most the writer’s conceptions are skilfully translated 
into pictorial language. ‘To this extent Mr. Millais has achieved 
considerable success in his illustrations of Mr. Trollope’s stories, 
The more common-place and feebly fashionable personages of these 
tales are accurately reproduced in the wood-cuts, and Mr. Millais 
possesses a special talent for representing the modern young 
lady, pretty, and well dressed. (See plates 5 and 63.) Hig 
Lady Dumbello, too, is an admirable illustration of that beautiful 
inanity, and proofs of quick observation and accurate perception 
are scattered up and down throughout his work. But there is 
little that is really worthy of the artist’s early fame ; and one of his 
pictures is simply ridiculous (2), unless indeed it was to add 
his mite of satire to the mass of unheedel reproofs and jokes 
already launched at ladies’ hoops that he has given us this repre- 
sentation of superabundant muslin for the question, * Was it nota 
lie?” Desinit in “ crinoline,’ &c. And was it to stir the reader 
beyond the point where the novel was likely to leave him that he has 
thrust Mrs. Dale into the fire-place before the very eyes of her 
daughter (76)? Mr. Millais will certainly not be accused of ex- 
aggerated expression in his faces, nor of devoting too much 
attention to accuracy of imitation. His young ‘“ swells” have 
reason to complain of the uncomfortable coats he makes them 
wear ; they look as thick and as stiff as the buff leather coats of 
Cromwell's troopers, and have as little flexibility as a schoolboy’s 
jacket which in self-defence he has lined with copy-books. Un- 
doubtedly one does not look for elaborate and close imitation in 
book illustration.—but it should be true or suggestive of the 
truth as far as it goes,—there should be no suggestio fulst. 

Mr. Leighton has been fortunate in his author, and his illustra- 
tions are, with many faults, the most picturesque in the book. 
There are faults of drawing, of perspective, and of taste, and, 
worse than all these, there is complete failure in realization of the 
heroine. The long-limbed, somewhat morose, and rather dowdy per- 
son that does duty for Romola has little of the dignity or beauty of the 
original. Mr. Leighton has often painted prettiness without dignity 
—but of the highest feminine beauty he has not shown himself very 
sensible. Heis more at home with ‘Tessa than with Romola, though 
even Tessa sometimes comes short off (40). Still, on the whole, his 
illustrations possess a largeness of outline and a sensuous picturesque- 
ness of general arrangement which make them the most attractive 
in the “ gallery.” Nothing could be better than ‘Tessa at Home” 
(57), and in all there is a strong local truth which well plays up 
to the same quality in the novel. The artist should be cautious in 
the use of heavy outlines. Duly restrained they are a convenient 
reserve of power, but always insisted on the trick is betrayed, and 
becomes offensive. 

Mr. Walker is careful and accurate in all his work, but he 
appears to have been particularly inspired by Miss Thackeray’s 
“Story of Elizabeth,” his first illustration to which is an 
admirable example of what he can do. The listless figure of the 
heroine who idly gazes and speculates on the lot of the old 
crone who pursues her humdrum occupation of onion-peeling with 
undoubting faith in its necessity and usefulness, nearly realizes the 
author's pretty victim of many petty woes, who ruefully asks, ‘‘ Are 


The arrangement is natural and effective, and the drawing is good, 
with just enough elaboration of light and shade for the sort 
of illustration. Woodcutter and printer have also done their part 
excellently; the work is free, ‘ loose,” and brilliant. Another 
good specimen of these qualities may here be noticed in a design 
by Mr. Du Maurier. 

Mr. Thackeray is as far as possible from Mr. Walker in all the 
technical qualifications of an artist. But there is a spirit, an origi- 
nality, and a power of humorous expression in his illustrations that 
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would make one regret he had not pursued the art more closely, if | 


he could have done so without robbing us of anything that his pen 
has given us. ‘The double gift is rave, and Mr. Sala is not likely to 
ve a second exception ; between Mr. Sandys and Mr. Paton he 
has got into unusual company. 
There was probably never a time when illustrations for serial 
ublications were demanded of so high a class as at present. ‘The 
opportunity thus offered to an artist is great. Ile is encouraged 
to exercise his powers of invention, of expression, and of 
composition side by side with the practice of the more technical 
business of his art, and is the less likely, as some have done, 
to run aground in his search for a subject, and to have his pos- 
sibly vast powers of object-painting rendered useless through 
neglect of culture for his imagination. ‘The artist must of course 
choose his book carefully; its author must be a congenial 
spirit, and one with whom the artist can truly sympathize; other- 
wise he will not be stirred to exertion, still less to success; his 
work will be flat and spiritless, the work of a man who has no 
other interest in his subject than such as is supplied by the desire 
not to break with an employer,—of one who has signed a bond and 
must at all hazards perform it. For if the opportunity is great, 
so also is the snare. Not only is there the pitfall already alluded 
to, but the risk of exhaustion is to be feared for the artist no less 
than for the writer, who too unhusbandlike squanders his growing 
thoughts and wastefully dissipates the immature creatures of his 
imagination ; and worst of all, there is the temptation to a habit of 
carelessness which is too easily bred of strength disproportioned to 
its task, where an artist can satisfy his miscellaneous public without 
doing the work ‘ with his might.” Carelessness, thatis, not so much 
of execution as of conception. Great works have seldom been 
extemporized (though with many the idea once mastered, the execu- 
tion has been easy and rapid), and no man, whatever his immediate 
success as a popular illustrator or otherwise, can hope for solid fame 
unless he devotes his best energies of thought as well as of band to 
his art. These observations are occasioned by no imaginary fear, 
but by the evidence afforded in recent exhibitions that the most 
popular of the Cornhill artists has not wholly escaped the infection. 
Let us bope that he has but wet his shoe, and will not sink 
further into the mire. Vv. 


CURRENT LITERATURE. 
picarenilliisini: 

Dublin University Magazine. December, 1864, This number com- 
pletes Mr. J. S, Le Fanu’s novel of Uncle Silas. No one can deny the 
power with which that mysterious character is drawn, or the interest 
which invests the conclusion of the story. Still some catastrophe 
which would have left the reader still in doubt as to the wickedness of the 
old man would, we think, have been more artistic. A murder in which 
he had two, if not three, accomplices is scarcely in harmony with his 
cautious hypocrisy. The first number of the new story of “ Who is 
the Heir?” which is something in the manner of Captain Melville, 
promises well. A paper on the family likeness in the styles of Balzac 
and Thackeray is about the most remarkable of the other papers. 

The Art Journal: December, 1864. The engravings for the month 
consist of Mr, Goodall’s ZZunt the Slipper, Turner’s Bligh Sands, and My. 
Durham's Go to Sleep, Whether the last of these is or is not a fit 
subject for sculpture may be doubted, but it is certainly a good subject 
for engraving. The expression of the Skye terrier which the boy, who 
is very like a girl, is bidding to go to sleep has been admirably given 
by Mr, Stodart. Turner's picture, on the other hand, which depends for 
its effect on truth of colour and aerial distance, is not, we think, happily 
chosen. Mr. Goodall’s picture is a good specimen of the rather con- 
ventional rural life which is so popular with the English public. In 
the text the subjects which have been for some time handled in this 
magazine are forwarded another stage; there is also a biographical 
notice of Mrs, E. M. Ward, and a graceful little tribute to Mr. 
Leech. 

Good Words, Edited by N. Macleod, D.D. 
monthly numbers are now before us, bound up in purple cloth and gilt- 
edged, so as to make a very sightly volume, It contains the whole of 
Mrs. Wood's spirited story, Oswald Cray, Dean Alford’s Letters from 
Abroad, and Mr. Isaac Taylor's Personal Recollections, besides a host of 
minor articles. The illustrations, too, are capital. Mr, Millais’s young 
lady at page 64 is, if Dr. Macleod will forgive us the levity, a duck 
Good Words makes a handsome Christmas volume. 

The Leisure Hour, The Sunday at Ilome. 1864. 


for us to say anything on the character of these two old friends, but 








1864.—The twelve 


It is not necessary 


there are evident signs that the conductors are abreast of the times. 
The coloured prints are a new feature in each of them, and we doubt 
whether they are not better suited to the taste of the middle classes 
At all events the variety and spirit of the 
The Fuster Brothers 


than their younger rivals. 
papers in the Leisure Hour continue unabated. 
of Doon is a tale of well-sustained interest. 


The Lifeboat, By R. M. Ballantyne. With Illustrations. (James 
Nisbet and Co.)—Any lad who likes to read of shipwrecks will have a 
feast here, for the author has given him at least half a dozen— 
besides a history of the lifeboat, the Lifeboat Institution, and the Ship- 
wrecked Fishermen's and Mariners’ Society, and also (in a note) the rules 
of the Humane Society for the recovery of those apparently drowned. 
It will be obvious therefore that this novelette is written with a pur- 
pose, but it is at least a very good purpose, which has not prevented the 
author from giving a very stirring story. His acquaintance with nauti- 
cal life seems to be real, for Bluenose and Captain Bax are very capital 
specimens of the better class of our merchant seamen. Altogether The 
Lifeboat will, we think, be popular with ingenuous youth. 

Poems of the War. By George H. Boker. (Sampson Low, Son, and 
Marston.)—This volume was originally published in Boston, Massa- 
chusetts, and consists of martial poems dealing with the chief events 
of the American War. It is impossible to deny that these are spirited 
verses, and that they often display great feeling and considerable poetic 
power. The poem called “ The Ride to Camp,” in which a trooper on 
his way back to camp is joined by Death and Glory, much as Sintram 
by Death and Sin, is a fine poem, and expresses well the impossibility 
of a military despotism in America, arising from the simple fact that 
the whole people has been educated to despise such a despot. English- 
men, however, cannot possibly enter into the author's feelings, and such 
an ode as “ Hooker's Across,” in which it is boldly prophesied that 
“fighting Joe ” will not re-cross the Rappahannock alive, is surely now 
a little absurd. 

Gaspar Trenchard. By Bracebridge Hemyng, of the Middle Temple, 
Barrister-at-Law. Three volumes. (John Maxwell and Co.)—Why a 
barrister who happens to write a novel should put his profession after 
his name on the title-page, unless it be to give his readers some reason 
for trusting his law, we do not know, for in any other respect a barrister 
is no better fitted to write a novel than a stockbroker or a dragoon. 
If, however, any one should be deluded by Mr. Hemyng’s professional 
position into believing in his law they will certainly imbibe some very 


queer notions. Itis true that people in general seem to have very 





funny ideas about the devolution of personal property. For instance, 
Mr. Ballantyne in his tale of the Lifeboat makes the sister of an 
intestate merchant inherit all his property, to the exclusion of his de- 
ceased brother's son, and Mr. Mark Lemon, in Loved at Last, makes 
another intestate merchant's son inherit everything, to the oxclu- 
sion of his sister, the merchant's daughter. But these things are, 
if strange, excusable in people who do not pretend to be lawyers. Here, 
however, is a writer thrusting his barristership on our notice, who 
commences his book by showing that he is clearly of opinion that when 
aman dies intestate, and possessed of 30,000/., his widow takes the whole, 
to the exclusion of his son and daughter, There are besides many other 
remarkable legal propositions to be found in these volumes. Mr, Hemyng 
thinks that if A’s umbrella is found on the corpse of a murdered man, 
whom he had never seen or spoken to, A would forthwith be committed 
for trial without further investigation of any sort. He thinks that if 
after a fortnight B came forward and swore that he had seen C commit 
the murder B would not be asked why he had kept silence so long, but 
that C also would at once be committed for trial, and that thon for the 
first time the people by whom the murdered man had been seen in C's 
company would feel suflicient interest in the matter to say what they 
knew. He—a barrister—thinks that depositions are taken and com- 
pleted at the police-station. He thinks that a convict in prison can 
marry a lady by simply asking her to visit him in his cell and getting 
the gaol chaplain to meet them there. And he further thinks that if 
the officer who arrested an escaped convict were to go to the Home 
Secretary, and say that “he believes he is mistaken in his man,” the 
Secretary would sign an order for the culprit's immediate release— 
“not a pardon ”—and give it to tho officer, who would give it toa 
friend, who would give it to the young lady to whom the gaol chaplain 
was to marry the convict, and she would give it to the Governor of the 
gaol, who would forthwith let his prisoner go. As for the incidents of 
the story, they are as wild and the motives of the characters are as 
bizarre as are Mr, Hemyng’s ideas of law, Gaspar Trenchard is a sen- 
sation novel in the very worst sense of the term. On the whole the 
only use of the book seems to be as a warning to the Benchers of the 
Inns of Court. If they will not compel all candidates for the call to the 
bar to pass an examination in law, at least let them take a bond from 
barristers not to put their professional rank on the title-page of any 
work of imagination. 

The Sorrowful Ending of Noodledoo, with the Fortunes and Fate of her 
Neighbours and Friends. By Charles Bennet. (Sampson Low, Son, 








and Marston.)—A series of nonsensical pictures with a still more non- 
sensical text. We do not believe this is the least what children like. 
Older persons who choose to throw themselves into Mr. Bennet’s mood 
will readily do justice to his skill as a draughtsman, and to the real 
| humour and sense of fun which peeps through the extravagance of his 
plates. The really human expression which he contrives to throw into 
the faces of his animals without depriving them of their character as 
We cannot help thinking, never- 
It is quite a mistake to think 


animals deserves very high praise. 
| theless, that it is ability thrown away. 
that children like mere unmeaning extravagance any better than their 


| 
| There is some sort of purpose even in a pantomime, 


elders. 
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Oswald Cray. By Mrs. Wood. (A. and C. Black.)—Quite equal to 
the average of Mrs. Wood’s novels, very readable, very clever, and 
slightly improbable. The plot requires us to believe that a surgeon in 
high practice had on the same day to conceal a fatal blunder committed by 
his assistant and to provide for taking up some bills forged by his son, 
and that the two acts should be so involved one in another that an in- 
timate friend full of belief in his character suspects him of a murder 
for money—a very large draft on the stock of credulity essential to a 
comfortable reader of novels. This improbability, however, being 
granted, the story is natural, full of incident, and with the exception 
of whole pages filled with a sickening apotheosis of Prince Albert, very 
healthy in tone, Mrs. Wood using the passion of quick gains as her 
motive-power instead of the passion for committing adulteries. The 
sketch of the Great Wheal Bang, its rise, its promise, and its fate, is 
excellent, and so are all the incidents springing out of a surgeon’s 
life, which the author thoroughly understands and sympathizes with. 
Why will she make her heroes such high-minded bores ? 

The Ingoldsby Legends. Mlustrated by George Cruikshank, John 
Leech, and John Tenniel. (Bentley.)—An edition de luxe of rhymes 
the public demand for which appears to be insatiable. It is of course 
magnificently got up, and the illustrations are to our thinking fuller of 
wit and pathos than the verses they are intended to embellish, There 
is a sketch (page 285) by George Cruikshank which is really a marvel 
in its way, the horror of the “ Wade in pace!” being suggested to the 
mind by figures which in themselves have nothing horrible, and a 
spirit scene by Tenniel, in which the spirit of Miss Penelope Bird is 
running vengefully after the spirit of a poor cur, which in its mingling 
of the horrible and the comic is as goodas any drawing we have seen by 
that artist. Mr. Bentley has wisely added to this edition the prose 
legends which, though less known than the rhymes and lacking their 
extraordinary charm of jingle, have still great iuevit of their own. 
They are not equal to Edgar Poe’s stories in the same vein, but they will 
bear a comparison, which is in itself high praise. For those, and they 
are many, who genuinely enjoy Tom Ingoldsby, this is the most perfect, 
as it is the handsomest, edition of his works which has yet appeared. 

Crosspatch, the Cricket, and the Counterpane. By Frances Freeling 
Broderip, Illustrated by Thomas Hood. (Griffith and Farran.)—A pretty 
book of whimsical stories, which will delight little children who are still 
in the nursery, though their elder brothers and sisters, who have lost 
the credulous activity of fancy which is the prerogative of childhood, 
will probably demand something more real, Mr. Hood in the clever 
illustrations which he has added to his sister’s stories enters completely 
into their spirit. The terror of Miss Restless among the pigmy ear- 
wigs is excellently rendered. 

Longfellow's Hyperion, Ulustrated with twenty-four photographs by 
Francis Frith, (Alfred William Bennett.)—If any one desires a test of 
the weakness as well as the strength of photography regarded as a mode 
of book-illustration, he cannot do better than buy this most magnificent 
volume. Mr. Longfellow’s romance is singularly adapted for illustration, 
and Mr. Frith has produced a series of sun-pictures which are equally 
remarkable for softness and clearness. But the camera is like 
Archimedes; it requires a stand-point, and in the Rhine scenery espe- 
cially the artist can seldom find one. The view of Liebenstein and 
Sternenfels is an almost perfect photograph, but it is a view of the 
meadow and trees on the river bank beneath the castles, not of the 
castles themselves. They could only be taken from the other side of 
the river, which would probably be too far off. The same difticulty 
occurs in the case of Heidelberg. The eastern side of the Quadrangle 
is the only one the camera can give us, but it is the northern or terrace 
side which is most picturesque and of which the architecture is ad- 
mirable. More or less the same remark applies to almost all the Rhine 
views, with the exception of ‘the entrance to the valley of Birkenau,” 
which seems to us a perfect marvel of landscape-photography. But 
then Longfellow, though he talks a good deal about the valley and the 
mill, says nothing about the entrance to the valley in particular, 
When, however, the story takes us among the mountains or into the 
towns the camera is in the scenes of its true glory. The views of the 
thone Glacier, of Meyringen, the Devil's Bridge, of Innsbriick, Lans- 
deck, and the Lake of St. Wolfgang, are simply perfect. Without the 
aid of colour the artist is, in comparison, nowhere. The view of the 
tomb of Maximilian at Innsbriick also deserves to be mentioned as an 
instance of difficulty overcome. 





Illustrations to Bunyan's Pilgrim's Progress, By Frederick T, Shiela 
(Simpkin, Marshall, and Co.)—A very charming volume, perhaps sales 
more extravagant in the matter of margin to the illustrations than nd 
necessary. The letter-press consists simply of the passages, which a 
the author's subjects, literally extracted from the Pilgrim's P, ogress, Me 
Shields’s manner seems to be founded rather on the practice of the Ger. 
man illustrators, and he is perhaps open to the charge of exaggeration 
in expression. At least, however, this school are never weak. jf some 
times a little sentimental or coarse. The plate of “ Faithful pet 
Wanton,” one of Mr. Shields’s best, exactly shows what we mean, The 
whole volume is characterized by great elegance and chastit Yy—not to say 
severity—of taste. 

Facts and Fancies in Prose and Verse. By Jenny Wren. (Hall 
Smart, and Allen.)—This lady was fortunate enough to marry a printer, 
from whose honeymoon fondness she obtained the publication of this 
book. As she promises not to do it again, “ unless her sweet twin 
daughters, newly born, should prove an irresistible inspiration,” we wil} 
say no more about it. But we really hope that Mr. Wren, having now 
got well past the honeymoon, will do his duty, and see that the twins 
are not neglected for literature at all events. 

We have also received the following reprints of standard works :— 
The Small House at Allington, by Anthony Trollope; Mrs. Gaskell’s 
Cranford; and Domestic Stories, by the Author of John Halifaz, being 
one-half of the volumes known as Avi/lion and Other Tales. Messrs, 
Smith, Elder, and Co. have reprinted these three works in handsome 
single volumes, illustrated, and neatly bound in red cloth. Also we 
have received Southey’s Life of Wes/ey, and the first volume of Miss 
Strickland’s Lives of the Queens of England, which form part respectively 
of Bohn’s Standard and Historical Libraries (Bell and Daldy); the 
third volume of Tytler’s //istory of Scotland (W. P. Nimmo), which 
commences with the accession of Mary and takes us down to 1573, in 
the Regency of Morton ; the seventh edition of Festus, by Philip James 
Bailey (Bell and Daldy), a very handsome copy; a new edition in one 
volume of Hawthorne's book on England, Our Old Home (Smith, Elder, 
and Co.), with a very characteristic photograph of the author; a new 
edition of The Recreations of Christopher North (W. Blackwood and Sons), 
in two volumes, with a portrait; a “cheap edition” of Rénan’s Life of 
Jesus (Trubner and Co.), translated by an anonymous hand; .1 Diy's 
Ride, by Charles Lever (Chapman and Hall), being the latest addition to 
the Select Library of Fiction; the second volume of The Theological 
Works of the Rev. John Howard Hinton, M.A. (Houlston and Wright), 
containing ‘Systematic and Expository Divinity ;” Miss Cobbe's 
Religious Duty (Yrabner and Co.); a fourth edition of Why Paul Ferrol 
Killed His Wife (Saunders, Otley, and Co.); a fifth edition of Arch- 
deacon Pratt's Scripture and Science not at Variance (Hatchard and Co.), 
in which the author has noticed the objections raised by Mr. Goodwin 
in his “Essay on the Mosaic Cosmogony,” by Dr. Colenso, and by Sir 
Charles Lyell; Zhe Pilgrin’s Progress, or rather, we imagine, an abridg- 
ment of it (Thomas Murby), being the latest addition to Laurie's 
Shilling Entertaining Library; Goldsmith's Traveller (Longman and 
Co.), carefully annotated for the use of schools, and with a life of the 
poet, by Waiter M’Leod, F'.R.G.S., M.C.P.; and the Farmer's Almanaek: 
and Calendar for 1865 (William Ridgway), by Cuthbert W. Johnson, 
F.R.S., and W. Shaw, a little book brimful of useful agricultural hints 
and memoranda, as well as a good almanack. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


Bradbury and Evans.—Punch’'s Pocket Simpkin, Marshall, and Co.—Number 
Book for 1365. One of the Way of the World, by Frank 
Sampson Low, Son, and Co.—Ilistory Foster. a f 
of Lace, by Mrs. Bury Palliser. Johu Murray—The British Arms in 
Groombridge and Sons.—A Bunch of North China and Japan, by D. F. Rennie. 
Keys. W. Stevens.—Gutch’s Literary and 


Jackson, Walford, and Co.—Money, a Scientific Register and Almanack for 1866. 

Bell and Daldy.—Replies to the Third 

and Fourth Parts of Bishop Cvolenso ou 
Pp 


Popular Exposition, by T. Binney. 
King and Baird.—Narrative of Suffer- 
ings in Rebel Military Prisons the Pentateuch, by F. Parker. 
Lockwood and Co.—A Voyage to the Richard Bentley. — The Ingoldsby 
Moon. Legends; the Shadow of Asllydyat, by 
John Churehill and Sons.—Impaired Mrs. Henry Wood. 
Vision, by J. S. Wells. Longman and Co—Memorials of the 
Griffith and Farran.—Merry Songs. late Francis O'Finch; Froysell’s Arith- 









F. Pitrnan.—Poems by John Greet. metic; Tasso’s Jerusalem Delivered, by 
Trubner and Co.—Analysis of Bent- J. K. James, 2 vols. 
ham’s Tieory of Legislation ; Lancashire's A. Strahan.—Lazarus and other Poems, 
Lesson, by W. T. Torrens. by E. H. Plumtre. 
Macmillan and Co.—Essays, Thoughts, Willis and Sotheran.—Shakespease 


Reflections, and Letters, by T, Woodward, | Jest-Books. 
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TONIC BITTERS. 
Vy ATERS’ QUININE WINE, the most 
palutable and wholesome bitter in existence ; an 
unequalled stomachic, and a gentle stimulant. Suld by 
Grocers, Italian Warehousemen, Wine Merchants, Cou- 
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Jane, Cannon street, London. 
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HE FUTURE CAPITAL of ITALY. 
THE BUILDER of THIS DAY, price 41, by 
5 5a contains :—London Street Architecture : Views 
gen Offices, Chancery lane, and Premises. King 
of Tr cout Garden—The Future Capital of Italy— 
eatioe Art—Great Grimsby Docks—The Sketches 
Ly wear iy of the Society of Painters in Water-Colours 
and Sti tion—Accidents in London—Calne Chureh, ! 
<i ie—Cold Slaked Lime—“ Lime Abroad and at 
Wile *—Thel Buxtou Lime—Shrewsbury in 18s4— 
6 a Builders’ ‘Association—From Lreland—Work- 
; o Classes” Industrial Exhibitions—Pntents, &e., &.— 
p= be 1 York street, Covent Garden ; ani all Book- 
sellers. 
ps al mG ° , x 
paeater: ROYAL, DRURY LANE.— | 


Managers, Messrs. EpMUND FaLconer and F, B. 





CHATTERTON. 

Open for the Season for the performance of Legitimate 

Diama. Last five nights of MACBETH. The Free List | 
entirely suspended, the Public Press excepted.—The 
Managers beg to announce that Macbeth cannot be 
performed longer than Saturday, Dee. 17, in conse- 
quence of the preparations for the production of the Grand 
Christmas Pantomime on Monday, Dec. 26.—On Monday 
and during the week (Thursday excepted) will be per- 
formed Shakespeare's Tragedy of MACBETH. Principal 
characters by Mr. Phelps, Mesars. Creswick, Henry Mars- 
ton, Robert Roxby, G. Belmore, Alfred Raynor, Edmund 
Phelps, Fitzjames, H. Sinclair, Bartleman, G. F. Neville, 
J, Neville, Warde, G.Spencer, Arthur Mathieson, Marler, 
&c.; Miss Helen Faucit, Miss Atkinson, Miss Rebecca 
Issacs, Miss Emma Heywood, &c. Locke's celebrated 
music; numerous and efficient chorus, and increased or- 
chestra. The new and characteristic scenery by Mr. Wil- 
liam Beverley. Preceded by the new and original Farce, 
entiled A YOUNG LAD FROM THE COUNTRY. 
Principal characters by Messrs. G. Belmore, G. F. 
Neville, Fitzjames, G. Spencer, Misses He'en Howard, 
R. Leclereq, &c. Doors open at half-past six, commence 
at a quarter to seven, and terminate at a quarter 
past eleven, Box-office open from ten till five daily. 
On Thursday next, Dee. 15, Shakespeare’s Tragedy of 
OTHELLO. Iago (on this occasion), Mr. Phelps; 
Othello, Mr, Creswick; Roderigo, Mr. Walter Lacy ; 
Cassio, Mr. G. F. Neville; Desdemona, Mrs. Herman 
Vezin ; Emilia, Miss Atkinson; being for the Benelit 
of Mr. Creswick. On Monday, Dee. 19, and Tuesday, 
Dec. 20, Shakespeare's Play of CYMBELINE. On 
Monday, Dee. 26, will be produced the Grand Drury 
Christmas Annual Pantomime, entitled HOP O° MY 
THUMB AND HIS ELEVEN BROTHERS; or, 
Harlequin and the Ogre of the Seven League Boots. 
Written by E. L. Blanchard, for the scenical illustration 
of which the personal services of that distinguished 
artist, Mr. William Beverley, will be exclusively devoted 
to this theatre. The whole to be produced under the 
direction of Mr. Robert Roxby. Special Morning Per- 
formances of the Pantomime on the Tuesday, Wednes- 
day, Thursday, Friday, and Saturday of Boxing Week. 





GREAT ATTRACTION for the HOLIDAYS. 
LAST WEEK but THREE. 
s* 


JAMES’S HALL, 
Regent street and Piccadilly. 

Triumphant success and crowded houses every Night 
to witness the great Rope-Tying Mystery and Cabinet 
Experiments or so-called Spiritual Manifestations, as 
performed by the Brothers Davenport. Illustrated 
by Miss Lizzie Anderson and Mr. Sutton. Professor 
ANDERSON’S WORLD of MAGIC and the MARVELS 
of SECOND SIGHT, by Miss Anderson. 

NOTICE.—Professor ANDERSON begs to inform 
the Ncbility, Gentry, and the Public that, in consequence 
of the great St. James's Hall having been previously 
secured for other Entertainments, the present Season 
aot possibly be continued beyond the 7th of January, 
8¢5. 

Open every Evening at Seven, and Saturday after- 
noon at Two. Grand Juvenile Distribution. of Gifts. 

Stalis, 3s.; balcony, 23.; area, ls, 
_ Places may be secured at the Hall and principal Libra- 
ties. 


| OYAL POLYTECHNIC.— 

Patron : H.R... the Prinee of Wales. —Re-decora- 
ted and Re-opened—Professor Pepper's new Lecture on 
“Sound and Acoustic Illusions,” whieh will include an 
imitation of the Talking Head of Albertus Masnus— 
Professor Wheatst »ne's Telephonic Concert—Mechanism 
of the Piping Bal tinch—Pichler’s new and beantiful 
Experiment, shoving Harmony and Diseord. The Ghost 
Illusions as usual (J. H. Pepper and Henry Direks joint 
inventors). New Musici Entertainment by Mr. R. 
Coote.—New Séance by J. L. King, Esq.,on the American 
Rope Trick and Nou-Spiritual Manifestations, with 
curious [ilustrations —Stokes on Memory.—Open 12 to 
Sand7 to 1). Admission, 1s. 


TAYLOR BROTHERS' 

ENUINE MUSTARD.—Dr. Hassatt, 
having subjected this Mustard to a rigorous 
microscopical examination and chemical analysis, re- 
ports that it contains the three essential propeities of 
good mustard, viz., | 
PURITY, PUNGENCY, AND DELICATE 
FLAVOUR. | 











that each Package bears their Trade Mark, the 
“ Prize Ox,” and Dr, Hassall’s Report. 
Sold by all Grocers, &c., throughout the kingdom. 
Taytorn Brorners, Brick lane, and Wentworth 
street, London, N.E. 





C= DLES.—Her Majesty’s Government 

have adopted for the Military Stations FIELD'S 
Prize-Medal Paratliine CANDLE, manufactured by J. 
C. and J. FLELLD, who beg to caution the public against 
ae imitations. heir label is On the packets aud 

Oxes, 

Sold by all dealers throughout the Kingdom. Whole- 
sale and for exportation at the Works, Upper Marsh, 
Lambeth, London, S., where also may be obtained their 
CELEBRATED UNITED SERVICE SOAP) TAB- 
LETS and the NEW CANDLE, self-titing and no 
paper or scraping. 











DEANE'S—Electro-plated Spoons and Forks, 
DEANE'S—Electro-plate Tea and Coffee Sets, Liqueur 


| DEANE’3—Dish 


DEANE’S—Papier Maché Tea Trays in sets, from 21s., 
DEANE'S—Bronzed Tea and Coffee Urus, with Loy- 
DEANE'S—Copper and Brass Goods, Kettles, Stew and 
NKANE'S—Moderator and Rock Oil Lamps, a large and | 


DEANE’S—Domestic Baths for every purpose. 


‘DEANE AND CoO. 


‘FURNISH YOUR HOUSE with THE BEST ARTICLES 


DEAN E’S. 


| DEANE'’S—Celebrated Tabie Cutlery, every variety sad | 


style and finish. | 
best} 
manufacture, strongly plated. 

Stands, Cruets, Cake Baskéts, &c. 


Covers and Hot-water Dishes. Tin 


Dish Covers in sets, 18s., 30s., 40s., 


63s., 78s. 
hew patterns constantly introduced, 


sell’s and other patent improvements. 





Preserving Pans, Stockpots, &e. 


handsome assortment. 
Jath- | 


rooms fitted complete. 


DEANKE’S—Gas Chan leliers, newly-designed patterns, 
three-lizht glass, from 63s. 
DEANE’S —Fenders and Vire-irons, in all modern and 
approved patterns. 
DEANE'S—Bedsteads in [ron and Brass, with Bedding 
of superior quality. 
DEANE'S—Register Stoves, improved 
F Kitcheners, Ranges, &e. 
DEANE'S—Cornices and Cornive-poles, a variety of 
patterns, French and English. 
DEANE'’S—Tin and Japan Goods, Iron Ware, and 
Culinary Utensils. 
DEANE'S—Turnery, Brushes, Mats, &c. well made, 
strong, and serviceable. 
DEANE’S—Horticultural Tools, Lawn Mowers, Garden 
Rollers, Wire-work, &c. 
DEANE’'S—Harness, Siddies, and Horse Clothing, 
manufactured on the premises, of the 
best material. 


Ton don-made 


New Illustrated Catalogue and Priced Furnishing List Gratis and Post Free. 
ESTABLISHED A.D. 1700. 


(The Monument), 


Diners a 


BRIDGE. 


LONDON 


la Russe, 





A Variety of New Designs in 


SILVER PLATE AND SILVER GILT DINNER SERVICES 


FOR THE SEASON 1864 
May be seen at 


MAPPIN 
LONDON BRIDGE, and 2 


BROTHERS, Silversmiths, 


99 


an 


REGENT STREET, W. 





MANUFACTORY AT SHEFFIELD, 


ESTABLISHED A.D. 1310. 





SECOND-HAND PLATE PURCHASED OR 





“ PURITY AND EXCELLENCE OF QUALITY.” 


EXCHANGED. 


COLMAN’S PRIZE-MEDAL MUSTARD 


Bears their Trade Mark, the “* BULL'S HEAD,” on each Package. 


It was the only Mustard which obtained a Prize Mepat at the Great Exurprtios, 1862, 


Their 


Genuine and Double Superfine are the Qualities particularly recommended for Family Use. 
Retailed in every Town throughout the United Kingdom. 


J. and J. COLMAN, 


26 Cannon Street, London. 





SAUCK.—LEA AND PERRINS' 
AY ORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE. 
This delicious condiment, pronounced by Con- 
noisseurs 
“THE ONLY GOOD SAUCE,” 
is prepared solely by Lea and Perutns. 

The public are respectfully cautioned against worthless 
imitations, and should see that Lee and Perrins’ 
names are on the wrapper, label, boule, and stopper. 

ASK FOR LEA AND PERRINS' SAUCE, 

*,* Sold Wholesale and for Export, by the Proprietors, 
Worcester; Messrs. CROSSE and BLACKWELL. ; 
Messrs. Barciay aud Sons, London, dv., &e., aud by 
Grocers and Oilmen universally. 


NEW EDITION.—POST FREE, 
G ABRIEL’S PAMPHLET on the 
x TEETH (illustrated and descriptive). 


Explaining the only effectual mode of supplying Artificial 
Teeth without pain, to answer in every parucular the 
purpose of natural masticators. 

These Teeth are supplied on the princip'e of capillary 
attraction and suction, thus dispensing entirely with 
springs, and are supplied at moderate charges. 

London: 27 Har.ey sTreer, Cavendish square, W. 

Crry EsTaBLisuMENT :—36 LupGaTsé HILL 
(Four doors from the Railway Bridge). 

Country Establishments :-—134 Duke sTREET, Liver- 
pool; t New street, Birmingham. 

Messrs. GABRIEL guarantee every case t'iey under- 
take. 











Peete & PAINLESS DENTISTRY. 
Messrs. LEWIN MOSE-LY and SONS, 30 berners 
street, Oxford street, and 448 Strand (opposite Charing 


| Cross Railway Station)—(established 1520), offer to the 


Public a medium for supplying artificial Teeth on a 
system of Parntess Dentisrry. These Teeth are 
cheaper, more natural, comfortable, and durable than 
any yet produced. ‘They are self-aihesive, affording 
support to loose teeth, rendering unnecessary either 
wires or ligatures, require but one vis:t to fit, and are 
supplied at prices completely defying competition. Con- 
suitation free. ‘Teeth from 5+. Sets, 5, 7, 10, and 15 
Guineas, warranted, For the eflicacy, utility, and success 
of this system vide ‘* Lancet.” 
*,* No connection with any one of the same name. 








C UTION.—COCKS'S CELEBRATED 
READING SAUCE, for Fish, Game, Steaks, Soups, 
Gravies, Hot and Cold Meats, and uurivalled for general 
use, is suld by all respectable Dealers in Sauces. It is 
manufactured only by the Execuwors of the Sole Pro- 
prietor, CHARLES COCKS, 6 Duke street, Reading, 
the Original Sauce Warehouse. 
ALL Oruers are Srurtous [urrarions. 


SCHOLASTIC 


OFFICES, 
78 Borough road, London, S.E. 

The Nobility, Clergy, Gentry, Heads of Families, and 
Principals of Schools, are respectfully informed that 
they can always be provided free of charge and at a few 
hours’ notice with Tutors, Curates, Secretaries, Gover- 
nesses, Companions, and Lady Housekeepers. Undeni- 
able references required before placing names upon the 
register, so that employers may accept an introduction 
from these offices as a guarantee of the respectability 
and good faith of the applicant. Advowsons and Schoo!s 
disposed of. Pupils introduced. 

Mr. kK. HARRIS, Superintendent. 


|CUERICAL and 





FIRE in GRESHAM STREE? WEST, LONDON, E.C 
M Essrks. THOMAS TAPLING and 
Co, CARPET WAREHOUSEMEN, &e., will 
until further notice carry on their business in premises 
all communicating at 
41a GRESHAM STREET and 74 ALDERMANBURY. 
Opposite those of Messrs, Bradbury, Greatorex, and 
Beall. 





R E C K I T T'S 

v DIAMOND BLACK LEAD 

is now used in the Palaces of the Queen and Prince of 

Wales, which is a further confirmation of its great 
superiority. 

RECKITT and SONS, London bridge, E.C., and Hull. 


OUGHS.—Another Testimonial in 
J favour of Dr. Locock’s Pulmonie Wa‘ers.—From 
Mr. Loder, 224 Stonebow, Lincoln :—“ From my own ex- 
perience as a large dealer in medicines I can safely say 
that your wafers never fail to effect a speedy cure of the 
most distressing cough. They are truly an invaluable 
medicine.” Price Is. 1}d., 2s. 9d., 48. 6d., aad LLs. Sold 
by all Chemists. 


OLLOWAY'S OINTMENT & PILLS. 
—These wonderful productions have now be- 
come so appreciated in every part of the world, that 
they form a Complete household treasure; the worst 
cases of ulcers, wounds, and every variety of skin diseases, 
for which so many remedies have been tried without 
effect, readily suecumb to their power, they act so mi- 
raculously upon the system a; to be considered a com- 
plete phenomenon in the healing art. I or this reasou 
they are advocated by many modera prac mers after 
everything else has proved unsuccessful. Those com- 
| plaints e: pecially which affect the sedentary and studious 
give way as mist before the rising sun to the influence 
of the Pills. Hxternal wounds ave as readily healed 
yuder the Oiutment. 
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ONDON and WESTMINSTER B ARS. 
Noties is hereby given that the ANNU 

AL MEETING of this Company will be 
thbury, on Wednesday, the 18th 


One o'clock precisely, to de 








He IMPERIAL AUSTRIAN GA 
COMPANY (Limited) 

Incorporated under the Companic ’ 

50,000, in 14,000 Shares of 
First issue 7,000 Shares 

Deposit on Application fl per Share and ¢i on 
ment, with Calls not to exceed £5 per Share 

intervals of not less than three months. 


Act, 1862, G 
" j at the Bank in L« 
next, at 


are 





January 
| dividend, 
John Garr 
and Geo 

| being eligible fur 
payable | ingly. 


Capital, £ 





isq.. James Den’s de Vitre, E 
Swen n, Esq., who retire by rotation, 
ve Clection, 








Interest at the rate of six per cent. per ann 


half-yearly) will be allowed fur the first cal WILLIAM EWINGS, 


e months, 











a 
=, to elect three Directors in the place « of 








offer themselves aecord- 


| 
whilst the works are being cousiructed. | ith November, 1561. General Manag 
Drrect’ ks. | rhe tiansfer Rooks of the Company will be closed to 
Major William Swainson Suart. Director of the Bombay | prepare for the dividen 2ud January next, and will 
Gas Company, President. | re-open on the 5th January. Proprietors registered in 
Captain Frederick Beaumont, Roval Engineers. | the books of the Company on the 3Ist December, will lx 
Charles Frederick Collier, Esq sor of the Bombay | entitled to the Dividend for the current halt-vear on the 
Gas Company. ; {number of shares then standing in their respective 
William Francis Dobson, Esq., Director of the West | name os, 


London Docks. ; — 
John Robert Haldenby Keyworth, 1. (of Clayton, | U NIVERSAL LIF K 
- sOCIET 


Shuttleworth, and Co., Lineoln an 











Henry Young, Esq., Director of the Bank ‘of "Hinds istan, | 1 King William create <e ndon, E.c. 
China, and Japan; and Bombay Gas Company | Established 183 1. 5 
(With power to add to their number ) | Life Assurance at very low premiwns, Annual divi- 


All premiams on policies with profits, 


BANKERS sion of protits 
11 vil, re luecel one-half in 


London—Messrs. S: ’ayne, and Smiths | British or Indian, Military or C 
Vienne—L, Epstein, ; 
SoniciTors 
P. Sharp, 
Broad street, E 

ENGINEER 
Thomas Hawksley and Son, €.E., 3) 

George street, Westminster. 

AUDITORS. 

Edwards, Publie Acec 





leGi, after six payments 


A 


wnulated finds. £815,0 
Annual income, £154,000 





| 

Messis. W. and Il. Genin ITouse, Old | 
| Prospectus on applieatir 
or at Caleutia, Bombay, and Madras 
FREDERICK HENDRIKS 


3 | pu, LIVERP¢ OL 
GLOBE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
Established 18335 

Orrices :—1 Dale street, Liverpool ; 20 
| 7 Cornhil!, and 55 Charing Cros 


Messrs. Great Actuary and Secretary 





Messrs. Cash and iataits, 
Tokenhouse yard 

William Marshall, Fsq., 
Company, 


Secretary of the Bombay Gas | 
and 21 Poulu 
London. 





Brower. 














Lewis H. Has'ewood, Fsyq.,7 I ury, E.¢ | REVENUE IN 1865, 
Srorkrany—James Milue, Msq | Fire Premiums ......+ Westone eoeee £080,600 
" a0 tr : Life Premiums Harcees 210.000 
Orricrs—33 King street, Cheap-ide, 1.¢ ! opee 
‘ & : " | Interest On Investme: cotcccccscee 160,000 
-ROSPECTUS. | £ pre 
vel 
Thi ; é is i sh 4 I t} @ pirpose li ] { . » 
‘ 3 ee ve we aes 7 . us j Agencies are established for effecting both Fire an 
ng ) ! ow In Aust ul gas. ‘ 
ing imp : ; . . | Life I and f litating the payment of Pre- 





Concessions, which are under offer to the Company, 
have already been obtained for thirteen towns, inelnding 
several fashionable watering ces, AS W as some 
manufacturing towns, formir 
districts. One of the towns is already 
works of another are in progre:s. The 
under consideration ¢ 
paces, 


} miums in all parts of the world 
SWINTON BOULT, Secret to the C 


; , JOUN ATKINS, Resident Secretary, 
yr centres of extensive - 1s - 


y 





yuapany , 


7 November 
rd the 


pany have 
mportaut | be PERFECT SUBSTITUTE | for 
SILVER.—The reali NICKEL SILVER, introd 1 
from twenty- | more than twenty-tive years ago by WILLIAM 8S. BUR 
terms, | TON when PLATED by the patent process of Messrs. 
re of mauufacturing and | Elkineton and Co. is beyont all comparison the very 
silver that can be employed 
usefully or ornamentaily, as by no 
distinguisled from real silve 





heessious for other 


The concessions are for terms ranging 
five to seventy-tive years, secured On favourable 
and giving the exclusive privile 








selling gas, both for public and private use, for the whole | best article next to sterling 
eithe: 


terms of the concessions, at prices that average (at an | as such 
exchange of 11.5) Austrian currency) 10s, 4d. per 1,900 | pos 
cubic feet English. \ 
The estimates for erecting complete 
different towns, in accordance with the 
concessions, are considered by the Company's engineers 
as moderate, and the contract price based thereon will, | 
in their opinion, afford a very satisfactory return upon | 
the capital to be expended. The works will have th 
advantage of every modern improvement, tending very 
materially to reduce the cost of production, and to | 








guaranteed of first quality fox 
y, as follows :- 





works in the 
terms of tle | 


decrease wear end tear. 5 Table Forks .«ssc« 
Tn some of the districts good gas coal is cheaper than 2 Table Spoons .. 
in London, and the average cost will be under t Forks... 








s of Austrian coal saltatile for 2 Desse 





ton. A careful analys 


1 
{ie } 
- per | 12 Dessei 
1 rt Spoons 
] 









making gas has been made by Bari nn Hauer, Chief o the 2 Tea Spoous 
Chemical Laborat ry of the Imperia ] 6 Ege Spoons, gt 
and the result gives an average 2 Sauce Ladles 
faciory comparison Ww 1 Gravy Spoon 
There is a ready d 2 Sali Spoons, gt 





seman ve 

crease the pr { air of Sugar ‘on 

" Drapes § able for th v pment of gas 
in Austria, the ] t 
being desirous n 
light of gas for that of oil and candles; the towns 
already lighted have proved the modera t 
duction, while the estimate of probable consum) 
been exceeded. 











covecee DO 19 


rely at 


9129019 614173 


the same pric 





de 
> 


e had si 





The income is d upon a well-e above, and a relative 
tion of the immediate consumption ga re 1 and coifes sets, 
greatly increased in future years, as the advanta of eruct, ant liqueur frames, &e., at pro- | 
lighting by gas become more developed by use. Ail kinds of re-plating done by th 


It is confidently bel 
cent. will be realized 
tion. 

Well-conduct f 
varying from 10 to “e pe 
= of their shares comm 

100 per cent. is the be 
safe and gc od investme 

It is preposed, if it 
Company eh ull - estal 
jhe laws there, 
to limited liab 





works 


HOT-WATER 
vere Se aeltnaeies are on 


ISH C OV! RS and 
DISHES, in every material 
newest and m str 
t WILLIAM BURTON'S. Tin 
set of six; block tin, 12s. 3d. to % 
elegant modern patterns, 31s. to 
set; tannia metal with or without r l 
esirable, that the | handles, 763 6d. to 110s. Gd. the set; Sheftield plated, 
tria, according to £1) to £16 10s ; block tin hot-water dishes, with 
cié.é Anonyme,” correspondit wells for gravy, 123. to 30s.; Britannia mets al, 22s. to 


s.; Electro-plated on nickel, full size, £11 lls 
The undertaking has been favourab!l 


receiv da, anda Fal 7 - — 
considerable number of . “ot have already been applied W LLIAM s. BU R TON, GEN PRAL 
for both in England and in Austria. F : FURNISHING IRONMONGER by appoiut- 
In the event of no eon ent being made, nt to H.R.tH. the Prince of Wales, sends a CATA- 
will be returned in full: should a Jess num! i. LOG U E gratis aud post paid. It contains upwards 





variety, 











! ] § Yum ; and the 
snding prem ums of frot ji , 
woof that they are found 









be deemed d 


ished in Au 














the deposit 


r of shares 














be allotted than is applied for, the deposit will be made ee Ilustrat ae SC Mie Seheites Shoes we Stare. 
available towards the payment on allotment, aud the a M Klcctzo Pinte, Mickel Silver, and 
belance (if an)) returned to the applicant. Ek on ox _ pene ne crongeal oe 
Prospectuses and forms of application for shares may I G el ‘ a. U Leg 

° ase! e iS and 


be obtained at the Brokers, Solicitors, aud 


at the Offices of the C 


Bankers, 


Table Cu lery, Baths, Toilet Ware, 
ynpany a 


id Brass Dedsteads, Bedding, Bed-room 








_ Ter ROT et Furniture, &c., with Lists of Prices, and Plans 
Sour H AUS TRALIAN BANKING | of tue Twenty large ‘Show- -rooms, at 39 Oxford street, 
COMPANY W.; 1. 1a, 2, 3, and 4 Newman street ; , and 6 Perry's 





Re by Royal Chart aud 1 Newman yard, London 


Every descrip tion of Banking business 
with South Australia, New South Wales, \ 
also by agency with New Zexland, 


or.) place ; 








eonducted 
ictoria, and 
upok curreut terms 


Seiad IS COUGHS, COLDS, ASTHMA, 


and INFLUENZA are very prevalent at this 





ASSURANCE 


nat the Head Office as above, 


and LONDON and 








and D. NICOLL S Fi 


H.? OVERCOATS, 21s., 


[VASHON ABLE MORNIN 
4 ®1s., 4 


2s,, 63s., S4s., ke. 
}ASHIONABLE 'TROWSERS, Ina, 
21s, 25s. 288, oe 
ASHIONABLE KN NICKERBOCH 
a UITS for BOYS, 2ls., on KER 
.ASHIONABLE JACKET, VES 
I; TROWSERS SUIT for BOYS, 252 ae 


Sia ABLE OVERCOATS for 


HOYS at pr ices according to size. 


g,Shionable 
&e., &e, 








H.: ‘ ‘and D. NIC OL mx 114, 116.118, 118. 
* Regent street; 22 Cornhill, London: ly 
treet, Manchester; and 50 Bold street, Liver. 

se i 


TH RESHER’S COLOURED 
FLANNEL SHIRTS 





Next door to Somerset House, Strand. 
(SPINA, or WAVED JUPONS, 
; 18s. td. each, ; 


* Let onr wives aud daughters aud their sons’ wives 
ind daughters toa woman patronize the patent onding,” 
—Punch 

“The 


ss falls in gracefi 





ul folls.”— Morn, ng Post. 


SFLECTUM me R TNOLINES, 


2s. Gd. and If 

sansflectum jupon is light, elegan 

made of gutta percha, Ti 

etd so much attention at the 
Court Journal. 


oop bein 


and 


, 





graceful, the 





the erinoline 
Great Exhit 2 
iD IDE R-DOW N PETTICOATS.—These 

beantifu 1 pet ticouts are peculiarly adapted for the 

. for invalids, and for la Ure warmth 
eine 1 with lightness. The average weight is from 
uices, 42 inches long in the tram, and four 











round. Prieces—in black silk, 35s.; rich vlaod, 76g 
*hil is learned in the literature of the petti- 
coat, "—Le F . 
Lilustration d curious Pamphlet gratis. 


kb. PHILPOTT, Sansfleetum 


Jupon Manufacturer to 
the Couit and Royal Family, 


37 Picendil Opp Osite to St. James’s Church, 
VE LAL aud SON'S EIDER-DOWN 

ik QUILTS, from 243% to Ten Guiness. Also 
aS SE-DO v8 QUILTS, from 10s, to 32s. List of 


prices and sizes ent tree by post. 

HEAL and SON'S Illustrated Catalogue of "odsteads 
wid Priced List of Bedding, also sent post tree on 
application to 1 } Tottenham Court road, W. 


VILANDELIERS ‘in’ BRONZE and 
J ORMOLU, fo 


r DINING ROOM and LIBRARY, 
CANDELABR Menneston 


LAMPs, in Bronze, Ormola, 
China, and Giass. STATUETTES iu emery Vases, and 
ther Ornaments in a Ssow-room er 





reted expressly for 





15 Oxford street, W 


YSLER'S CRYSTAL “GLASS 
( CHANDELIERS, Wall Lights aud Lustres 


‘able Glass 





Gas and Candles, 











By dsecs, i 
| LoDo 





with the respective Colonies. 


WILLIAM PURDY, Manager. of 
London, 54 Old Broad street, E.C. 


eriod of the year. They are speedily cured by the use 
Spencer's Pulmonic Elixir—May be had of any 


Chemis 


Glass Dinner Services for 12 persons, 
Glass Dessert Services for 12 person 
All articles marked in plain figures 
Ornamental Gliss, Engl and Foreigu, suitable for 
Presents. 
} r', and Furnishing Orders promptly exccated 


-Show-rooms, 45 Oxford street, W. 
B a pore saaane I— Manufactory and Show rooms 


1B Established 1507. 


INNEFORD’S PURE FL 
I MAGNESIA has been Curing twenty-tn 
ha the M 










ib seit i , lic ual i rol 
sally ie ited by the Public as the best 
\ ityof the Stomach, Heartburn, Headache, G 


Indl ion, aud as a mild Aperient tor del 


ons, more especially for 






repared, in a@ state of p 
rength, by DINNEFORDa 


Loudon, and sold by all respectable 
t 





RUPTURES.—BY ROYAL LETLERS PATENT, 
MOC-MAIN LEVER 


, 
SS is allowed by upwards of 290 Medical 
g be the most effective invention ia the 
curative treatment of HERNIA. The use of the sieel 
spring, sovften hurtful in its effects, is here avoided, a 
soft bandage veing worn round the body, while the re- 

uisite resisting power is supplied by the MUC-MAIN 
p AD and PATENT LEVER, fitting with so much ease 
nnd closeness that it Cannot be detected, and may be 
worn during sleep. A descriptive circular may be had, 
and the Truss (which cannot fail to fit) forwarded by 
post, on the circumference of the body two iuckes below 
the hips being seut to the Mauufacturer, 

Mr. WHITE, 228 Piccadilly, London. 

Single Truss, lés., 2ls,, 26s. 6d., and 81s, 6..: 
Is. Double ditto, 31s, 6d., 423., and 52s, 61.; postage, 
Is. 5d. Umbilical ditto, 42s., aud 523. 6d.; postage, 
Post. office orders to be made payable to Jolin 
White, Post-office, Piccadilly. 
NEW PATENT. 


ae STOCKINGS, KNEE-CABPS; 
&e., for VARICOSE VEINS, and all cases of 
WEAKNESS aud SWELLING of the LE GS, SPRALNS, 
&e. They are porous, light in texture, and inexpeusive, 
and are drawn on like an ordinary stocking. Price 
4s, 6d., 7s. 6d., lUs., and 16s, each; postage, 6d. 


JOHN WHITE, Manufacturer, 228 Piccadilly, Londoa 


renllemen to 





postage, 
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— 


ready. »hhandaome Volume, 554 pp. 8vo. cloth, 
Now ready, 


price 12s, td. 


ITALICS: 


Notes on Politics, People, and 
Places in Italy, in 1864. 
By Frances Power Copne. 

oT jsin this volume not only the keenest pereep- 
Reig beantiful in nature and art, not only the 
jalicious flavour und perfume of a well-bred and well- 
¢ oar’ mind and intellect, but there is in addition, a 
_ an originality and a boldness in the handling of 
eal and social topics which gives toche book a 
culiar interest, and must Stamp it with a permanent 
Lm "Reader. 

“A series of most valuable sketches of Italy.”— 
Spectator. : ; 

“Contains some charming descriptions of scenery and 


in one 


rief 


some very lively pictures of national manners.’’—Loadon | 


Review. 


“Piseursive in the most charmingly feminine manner, 


but written with all the strength, boldness, and breadth 
of view of a Larriet Martineau,”—ZJilusirated News of 
the World. 


“ By far the most readable and delightful of all Miss 
Cobbe's books The sketches of people one meets 
with in Italy is the most brilliant chapter that has ever 
appeared from Miss Cobbe’s pen. Her courtly sketch of 
Mrs. Somerville is a perfect piece of writing, and con- 
tains every literary grace of which Miss Cobbe is 
mistress,"—English Leader. 

London: Trvpxer and Co., 60 Paternoster row. 





Preparing, a New Edition of 


NHE ELECTION of REPRESENTA. 
f | TIVES, Parliamentary and Municipal. A Treatise. 
By Tuomas HAre, Barrister-at-Law. 


DARTRIDGE and COZENS, 
MANUFACTURING STATIONERS, 
192 FLEET STREET, corner of Chancery lane. 
Carriage paid to the Country on Orders exceeding 203. 

The LARGEST aud most varied Stock in the King- 
dom of Note, Letter, and Feap. Papers, Envelopes, Ac- 
count and MS. Books, Household Papera, &e. 

PARTRIDGE and COZENS celebrated GUINEA 
CASE of STATIONERY forwarded free vo any Railway 
Station in England, on Receipt of Post-office Order. 

NO CHARGE! for Piain Stamping Crests, Arms, or 
Address on Paper or Envelopes. Coloured Stamping 
(Relief) reduced to 1s. per 100. Polished Steel Crest 
Dies Engraved for 5s. Business or Address Dies from 3s. 

SCHOUL STATION ERY supplied ou the most liberal 
terms. 

Illustrated Price-list of Inks:‘ands, Despatch Boxes, 
Stationery Cabinets, Vestage Scales, Writing Cases, &c., 
post free. 

PARTRIDGE and COZENS, 192 Fleet street, E.C. 


MPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT.— 
JOSEPH GILL OTT, METALLIC PENMAKER 

to the QUEEN, begs to inform the commercial world, 
scholastic institutions, and the publie generally, that by 
a novel application of his unrivalled Machinery for 
making Steel Pens he has introduced a new series of 
his useful productions, which for excellence of temper, 
quality of material, and, above all, cheapness in price, 
must ensure universal approbation and defy competi - 
tion. Each pen bears the impress of his name as a 
guarantee of quality. They are put up in boxes con- 
taining one gross each, with label outside, and the fac- 
simile of his signature. At the request of numerous 
persons engaged in tuition J. G. has introduced his 
Warranted School and Public Pens, which are especially 
adapted to their use, being of different degrees of flexi- 
bility, and with fine, medium, and broad points, suitable 
for the various kinds of writing taught in schools.— 
Sold retail by all Stationers and Booksellers. Merchants 
and Wholesale Dealers can be supplied at the Works. 
Graham street, Birmingham; at 91 John street, New 
York ; and at 37 Gracechurch street, London. 




















STARCH MANUFACTURE 
TO H.R. THE PRINCESS OF WALES. 
LENFIELD STARCH. 
AWARDED THE PRIZE MEDAL, 1802, 
This unrivalled starch is 
USED IN THE ROYAL LAUNDRY, 


and pronounced by Her Majesty’s Laundress to be 
THE FINEST STARCH SHE EVER USED. 
Her Majesty's Lace Dresser declares it to be 


THE BEST SHE HAS TRIED; 
and the above award by some of the most eminent 
scientific men of the age 

CONFILMS ITS SUPERIORITY. 
WOTHERSPOON and CO., Glasgow and London. 





SOFT, DELICATE, AND WHITE SKINS, 
With a delightful aud lasting fragrance, by using 
IELDS’ CELEBRATED UNITED 

SERVICE SOAP TABLETS, 4d. aud 6d. each. 

Sold by all Chandlers and Giocers throughout the King- 
dom; but the Public should ask fur Fields’, and see 
that the name of J. C. aud J. FILLD is on each packet, 
box, and tablet. 

Wholesale and for exportation, at the Works, Upper 
Marsh, Lambeth, S., where also may be obtained their 
Prize-Meda! Parafline Candles. 


RAUGH'TS 
WINDOWS 

by CHURCH'S INDIA-RUBUER 
ANITL-DRY-ROT CKMEN!. 
_ WINDOWS and DOORS, however imperfect, thus 
improved, will never make a ratuing noise, or admit of 
Draught, Fogs, Dust, Wet, &c.; will last for Ten Years, 
and will open and shut with the greatest ease. Win- 
dows 2s. each, aud doors 3s. 6d., material and workman- 
ship included. Cheffoniers, bookcases, wardrobes, &c., 





EFFECTUALLY PREVENTED 
MATERIAL and 


thus regulated, will not admit of the intrusion of dust, 
smoke, blacks, &c, 

Letters to be addressed to Mr. CuanLes Cuurcn, Ne. 
13 Circus street, Bryanstone square, 


ROUND DOORS and | 


' NEW WORK by Mr. MAURICE. 


| Now ready, crown Svo. cloth, 9. 
T! Ii GOSPEL of the KINGDOM of 
. HAVEN. A Course of Lectures on the Gospel | 
of St. Luke By I. DD. Mavrice, Incumbent of St. 
Peter's, Vere street. 
MACMILLAN and Co,, London and Cambridge. 


| This day is published, crown sve., ds. 
BOOKS NUL—XVUL 

rNHE ILIAD of 

TRANSLATED into BLANK VERSE, 

By Icnanop Cranes Wriowr, M.A, 


| 
| Transiator of Dante ; late Fellow of Magdalen 
College, Oxtord. 

Books 1.—XIT. are bound in one Volume, crown Svo. 


cloth, 108. Gd. 


| By the SAME, AUTHOR. 
This dey is published, crown Svo., 61. 


Demy &ve. extra cloth, 6s. Gd., free by post. 
I IFE ; its Nature, Varieties, and Pheno- 
4 mena. Third E:ition, By Leo H. Grixpon. | 


lectual powers these Very thoughtfully and beautifully 
written reflections will be a welcome boon, and the 
souree long afierwards, we may rest assured, of many 
fruittul meditations and pleasant memories,”"—Sun. 
London: F. Pirman, 20 Paternoster row, B.C. 








Just published, 18) pages, tinted paper, cloth, 2s. 61. 
O Uk ETERNAL HOMES. 
| Conrents:—1. What is Heaven ’—2. Guardian 
| Angels—3. Heavenly Seenery—4. Death the Gate of 
Life—5. Do the Departed Forget Us ’—t. Mau's Book of 
Life—7. Lufants in Heaven. 

“An earnest and cl ver writer on a theme of vast im- 
portanee."—Public Opinion 

“We have read few books of late years which have 
| charmed or edified us more than this.”"—TZhe Orb. 
London: F. Parma, 20 Paternoster row, E.c 
Part 1., price Is., now ready, 

To be completed in 12 Mouthly Parts, demy 8vo. 
PARABLE, or DIVINE POESY. 


} a aaa 
Illustrations in Theology and Morals: selected 
| 


from the great Divines, and Systematically Arranged. 
Dy R. A. Berrram. 

Prospeetus, with specimen pages, can be had from 

London: F. Prrman, 20 Paternoster row, EC. 





For Christmas and New Year's Gifts. 

D R. FLETCHER’S GUIDE to 

FAMILY bEVOTION. A sale of 100,000 copies 
induced the Author to improve and enlarge the Work. 
t comprises 730 Services, each including a Hymn, 
Prayer, portion of Scripture, and appropriate Reflee- 
tions, Deing one for the Morning and Evening of every 
day in the year. Also an Appendix, containing Prayers 
for Particular Occasions. 1 vol. royal 4to., 26 Kugray- 
ings, 28s. cloth gilt. Also in calf and morocco bindings. 











ECEMBER, 1864.—The Line Engrav- 

ings in the ARI JOURNAL for December (price 

2s. Gd.) are Turner's Bligh Sand, by RK. Brandard—P. 

| Goodall’s Hunt the Slipper, by EK. Goodall—and Dur- 

ham’s Go to Sleep, by E. W. Stodart. The number also 

includes Thirty-seven Woodcuts, illustrative of  T. 

Wright's History of Caricature—L. Jewitt's Potteries of 

Staffordshire—J. Dafforne’s notice of Mrs. KE. M. Ward's 
Works, and other articles. 


> >4 —The VOLUME of the ART- 
186 e JOUKNAL for 1864 (price 31s. éd., cloth 
gilt) will be ready on Monday, December 12. It con- 
tains ‘Vhirty-six Line Hugravings, after pictures and 
sculpture, hy Eminent Artists, about Fou Hundred 
Woodcuts, and, besides other interesting articles, con- 
tinuous papers on the following subjects :— 

Vhe History of Caricature and of Grotesque in Art, by 
Thomas Wright, F.S.A.—Wedgwood and E:ruria, by 
Llewellynn Jewitt, f.S.A.—an Illustrated Almanack of 
the Months, from criginal desigus by W. Harvey, 
engraved by Dalzie!—Portrait Painting in England, by 
Peter Cunningham, F.S.A.—British Artists, with Illus. 
trations of their Various Styles, by James Datforne—The 
Secular Clergy of the Middle Ages, by Rev. E. L. Cutts, 
B.A.—The Art-Work of the Months—January to Decem- 
ber, by Rev. J. G. Wood, M.A., &e. 

Loudon James 8. Vinrvsz, 20 Ivy lane. 


| 





6 here ENGLISHMAN’S and FAMILY 
ALMANACK for 1805, price 18.—Containing, 

amongst much other useful informatiou—A List of the 

Public Offices—A Chronicle of Remarkable Kvents— 

Post-office Regulations—Assessed Taxes and Stamp 

Duties, as well as a Summury of the Principal Acts of 

Parliament passed during the last Session—A ‘Table of 

| the Quarter Sessions aud Names and Addresses of 

| Clerks of the Peace for all the Counties of Eugland aud 

| Wales. 

London : Published for the Company of Stationers by 

| JOSEPH GREENUILL, at their Hall, Ludgate street; aud | 

| may be had of all Booksellers aid Stationers. | 














CLERICAL ALMANACKS for 1865, 
} ILBERT’S CLERGY MAN’S 
ALMANACK, Enlarged by the Incorporation of 
| “ Whitaker's Clergymau’s Diary.” Price, sewed, 28. Gd. ; 
| roan tuck, 5s. ; morocco, 6s. ; with lock, Ss. 
| The VESTRY ALMANACK, on a sheet, price 6d. 
| The CLERICAL ALMANACK, Sewed, (d.; roan 


tuck, 2s. 6d.; morocco ditto, 48.; with lock, 6s. 
| Printed for the Company of Stauoners, aud sold by 
all Booksellers. 





London: James 8. Virrur, City road and Ivy lane. | 


HOMER,! 


LETTER to the DEAN of, 
CANTERBURY on the HOMERIC LECTURES | 
of MATTHEW ARNOLD, Esq. | 
Professor of Poetry in the University of Oxford. | 
Macminian and Co., London and Cambridge. | 
| 





ELEGANT GIFT BOOKs. 


:. 
TH 


E 
CORNHILL GALLERY 


Conutaininy One hundred Engrayings from Drawings on 
Wood, 


(Being Designs for the Illustration of the Corahi 


Magazine.) 
Priuted in Tint, on Cardboard, size 15) in. by LO} in. 
Piice— 
In One handsome Volume, richly bound, Oue Guinea. 
As separate Pictures, in Elegant Portfolio, One Guinea. 


“ Generations hence, the ‘ Cornhill Gallery’ will be 
referred to as the most perfect example of the tiste of 
our day, shown in the illustrations of books of amuse- 
ment. Never were woodcuts eavefully and 
luxuriously transferred to paper, The ‘ Cornhill 
Gallery,’ now wonderfully cheap, will, we believe, rise 


more 


| in market value as its date runs back into the past 
** To those who delight in the exercise of their intel- | 


For it is unquestionably the best extant illustration of 
one not unimportant section of the Fine Art of this 
country in the middle of the Nineteenth Centary."— 
Examiner. 


“This noble volume possesses unusual attractions 
for the connoisseur aud collector."—Jllustrated Loudon 


News. 


“As ashow book for a drawing-room, it is the best 
that has been published for a long time, and we be leve 
that it will meet with an extensive sale."—/ ress 


“ This remarkably cheap and beautiful volume is sure 
to charm many a fireside cirele during the coming 
season. The book is one to tempt even a man of small 
means tu purchase a copy, not ouly for the pleasure it 
affords, but as a gcol and safe investment for his 


money."—NKeader, 
“ Nothing is left to be desired in their reproluction.”“— 
Athenwum, 


“A very splendid volume. When we find so much 
and such varied taeulty reproduced in so handsome a 
form for One Guinea we are justified in anticipating an 
extensive sale for these works of modern art.”—Daily 


News, 


THE LAKE COUNTRY. 


By i. Lynn Lryron. 
Iilusivated by W. J. Linron. 


Printed by Messrs. Clay and Co,, on tinted paper, aud 
richly bound in cloth gilt, price Oue Guinea 


“Mrs. Linton and her husband have produced iu the 
volume before us one of the Most churming books of 
local topography aud travel. ‘The Lake Country’isa 
book to be coveted by those who have been to the Lakes 
and by those who have not, as pleasaut to read as a book 
can be, and no less pleasant to look at in the beauty of 
its illustrations.”"—Reader. 

“ The book of ‘The Lake Country’ is in every picture 
visibly the work of an artist who, whether in large plates 
or iu small sketches, endeavours to represent the soul 
aul life of Kuglish scenery under some of its most pic- 
turesque and attractive aspects." —Z caminer. 


“<The Lake Country * has certainly no rival among the 
Llustrated books of this season."—Moraing Post. 


Surrn, Exper, aud Co., 65 Cornhill. 





Just published, price 6s., the 
NATIONAL REVIEW. NEW SERIES. 
a No. I. 

ConTENTs. 

Presidential Government. By E. A. Freeman. 

Wordsworth, Tennyson, and Browning; or, Pure 
Ornate, and Grotesque Art in English Poetwy, By 
Walter Bagebot. 

. Modern Editions of the Greek Testament Con- 

sidered, Including the State of the Text wud its 
Interpretation. 


_ 


4, Tne Russian Version of the Crimean War. By 
George Hooper. 
5. Statesmanship in Constitutional Countries. By W. 


kK. Greg. 
the Relation of the Pauline Epistles to the 
Historical Books of the New Testament. By the 
Rev. J.J. Tayler, 
. Madame de Sévigne. 
Che Functions of Critici-m at the Present Time, By 
Matthew Arnold. 
Toe Crisis of Faith. By the Rev. James Martineau 
. Public Schools. 
No. 2 of the NEW SERIES will appear in May, 1965. 
Carman and Hatt, 19) Piccadilly. 
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THE NEW NOVELS. 


Now ready atall the Libraries. 
BLOUNT TEMPEST. By the Rev. J. 
M. Betiew. 3 vols. 
Mr. STEWART’S INTENTIONS. By 
the Author of “Grandmother's Money,” &ec. 3 vols, 
“ A very interesting and attractive novel.”—Aessenger, 
The ORDEAL for WIVES. By the 
Author of “ The Morals of May Fair,” &c. 3 vols. 
“A very clever story."—Morning Post. 


The QUEEN of the COUNTY. By the 


Author of “* Margaret and Her Bridesmaids,” &c, 3 | 


vols. 


The THREE WATCHES. By W. G. 


Wits. 3 vols. (Just ready. 
Hurst and Brackett, 13 Great Marlborough street. 





This day is published, crown 8vo., price 63, 


FURIOSO; 


OR, 
Passages from the Life of Ludwig van 
Beethoven, 
FROM THE GERMAN. 


Cambridge: Deteuron, Beir, and Co. ; 
Bei and Datpy. 


ELEGANT GIFT BOOK. 


Second Edition, now ready, with Frontispiece by F. 
Gilbert, toned paper, crown 8vo.,, price 6s. 
Bra UTIES of TROPICAL SCENERY : 

LYRICAL SKETCHES, and LOVE SONGS. 
With Notes by R. N. Dunvar. 
“This is a charming volume; the poems are full of 
vitality and rich varied beauties. '—Morning Post. 
“The glowing pages breathe great warmth of feeling, 
and possessa redundance of poetic imagery.”—Standard - 
“A handsome volume.’’—Gloube. 


London ‘ 








“ Adorned with a delicious frontispiece."—Zilustrated | 


Times. 
London: Rospert Harpwicke, 192 Piceadilly. 


eo GEITH of FEN 
COURT, the New Novel, by F. G. Trarrorp, 
Author of “City and Suburb,” “Too Much Alone,” 
&c., is realy this day at all the Libraries, in 3 vols. 
TrnsLey Brotuers, 18 Catherine street. 


OTICE.—TODLEBEN'’S DEFENCE 
of SEBASTOPOL. By Witttam Howaro Rvus- 
SELL, Esq., LL.D., Special Correspondent of the 7imes 
during the Crimean War, is ready this day at all the 
Libraries and Booksellers’. 
Tinstey Brotuers, Catherine street. 








OTICE.—THE MARRIED LIFE of 
ANNE of AUSTRIA. By Miss I'reer. The 





Second Edition is ready this day at all the Libraries 


and Booksellers,’ in 2 vols. 
TinsLey Brorgers, Catherine street. 


OTICE.— MAURICE 
Novel. 
The Cheap Edition is ready this day at all the Booksellers’ 
and Railway Stalls. 
Trixstey Brorners, Catherine street. 





APTAIN BURTON’S MISSION to 

the KING of DAHOMEY, being a Three Months’ 
Residence at the Court of Dahomey. In which are des 
cribed the Manners and Customs of the Country, inelud- 
ing the Human Sacrifice, &e. Second and Revised 
Kdition is ready this day at all the Libraries and Book- 
sellers’. 





Tinstey Brotuers, Catherine street. 


TOTICE—An ARTIST'S PROOF: a 
Novel. By Atrrep Avstin, Author of * The 
Season : a Satire,” &c., is ready this day at all the Lib- 
raries, in 3 vols. 
TrnsLeyY BrorHers, Catherine street. 
OTICE.—MORNINGS of the RECESS 
in 1861-64, being a Series of Literary and Biogra- 
phical Papers, reprinted and revised from the Zimes, by 
permission and revised by the Author. Is ready this 
day at all the Libraries and Booksellers’, in 2 vols. 
TrinsLey Broruers, Catherine street. 


TOTICE.—ABBOT’S CLEVE; or, Can 
it be Proved. The Second Edition of this New 
Novel is now ready at ail the Libraries, in 3 vols. 


Tinstey Brotnens, Catherine street. 
\ Member of the Society of Painters in Water 
Colours, with Selections from his Writings. 
London: Lonaman, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster row. 








In post 8yo., with Portrait, price 7s. 6d. cloth. 





Now ready, Second Edition, revised and enlarged, with 
Plates, Svo. cloth, 6s. 

N LONG, SHORT, and WEAK 

SIGHT, and their Treatment by the Scientific 

use of Spectacles. By J. SOELBERG WELLS, 

“Ophthalnic Surgeon to, and Lecturer on Ophthalmic 
Surgery at, the Middlesex Hospital, 

JoHN CHURCHILL and Sons, New Burlington street. 





In royal 8vo., price 2s, 6d., with Illustrations. 
N the ECONOMICAL USE of FUEL 

“ and the PREVENTION of SMOKE in DOMES. 

TIC FIREPLACES, By Frepericxk Epwarps, Jun. 
London: Rozert Harpwicxe, 192 Piccadilly. 


DERING: a} 


By the Author of “Guy Livingstone.” | 


| Recently published, elegantly printel on toned paper, 
| feap. Svo. half bound, uveut, price 7s. 6d. 
HAKESPEARE JEST-BOOKS, being 
Reprints of the early Jest-Rooks supposed to have 
been used by Shakespeare, a Hundred Mery Talys, 
from the only known copy; also Mery Tales and Quicke 
Ansers, from the rare editions of 1530 and 1567. Edited, 
with Introductions and Notes, by W. C. Hazuirr. 
Published by WiLLis and SornmeRan, 156 Strand. 








me 


| 

| Vol. Il. of the SHAKESPEARE JEST-BOOKS. 

| Recently published, thick feap. Svo., half bound, uncut, 
| price 7s. 6d. 

| CHAKESPEARE JEST-BOOKS, com- 
| prising Merie Tales of Skelton, Jests of Seogin, 
Sackfull of Nerves, Tarlton’s Jests, Merrie Conceited 
Jests of George Peele and Jacke of Dover. Edited, 
| with Introduction and Notes, by W. C. Haztrrr. 

| Published by Wittts and Sormeran, 136 Strand. 








| Vol. IIL, completing the SHAKESPEARE JEST- 
| BOOKS. 

| Now ready, very thick feap. 8vo,, half-bound, uncut, 
| price 7s, 5d. 

| QHAKESPEARE JEST-BOOKS, com- 
| K prising Merie Tales of the Mad Men of Gotham, 
| Twelve Mery Jests of the Wydow Edyth, Pasquil’s 
| Jests, wth Mother Bunche’s Merriments, Pleasant 
| Conceits of Old Hobson ; Certayne Conceyts and Jeasts ; 
TVaylor’s Wit and Mirth ; Concerts, Clinches, Flashes, 
and Whimzies. Edited, with Introduction and Notes’ 
by W. C. Hazurrr. Of the preceding Tracts four have 
neyer p.eviously been reprinted. 

WILLIs and SorneRrAn, 135 Strand. 


JIRST FOLIO SHAKESPEARE, 


complete, full bound in morocco extra, for SALE; 
also the Second Folio, bound in moroeco; LORD 
SOMERS'S COLLECTION of RARE TRACTS, 13 





vols, royal 4to.; the ITARLEIAN MISCELLANY, 
10 vols.; and numerous other valuable books, in good 


See WILLIS and SOTITERAN'S CATALOGUE, 

just published, price 3d. post free, 136 Strand, where 

|is to be found the largest collection of Second-hand 
Books for sale in Loudon. 





| library condition. 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| ATICHOLS’S HISTORY of LELCES- 
Pt 
extra, rare; DUGDALE’'S HISTORY of WARWICK- 
| SHIRE, by Thomas, 2 vols. folio, rare; CLUTTER- 
| BUCK’S HISTORY of HERTFORDSHIRE, 3 vols. 
folio, morocco extra, £18; another copy, unbound, £12 ; 
| LIPSCOMB’S HISTORY of BUCKINGHAMSHIRE, 
8 vols. royal 4to., full bound calf, gilt leaves, £13 10s. ; 
HUNTER’S SOUrH YORKSHIRE and HALLAM- 
SUIRE, 3 vols. folio, large paper, full morocco extra ; 
and many other topographical works, 

See WILLIS and SOTHERAN’S CATALOGUE, 
| published monthly (No, LL just out), price 3d. post free. 
| Wiis and SoTneran, 136 Strand. 
| 
| 


r IBRARIES and PARCELS of BOOKS | 


H PURCIIASED, or taken in exchange, in town or 
| country, thus offering unusual advantages for disposing 
of books no longer required. 
Wi.trs and Sormeran, 136 Strand, are the largest 
buyers of second-hand books. 
i ihe TURNER GALLERY of EN- 
GRAVINGS (60 India Proofs), with Description 
by Wornum, folio, inorocco extra, £6 63., published at 
£10 10s, unbound, only a few for sale; TURNERS 
SOUTHERN COAST, a large paper copy, proofs, royal 
4to., full moroees, rare. THE ROYAL GALLERY of 
ART, 144 beautiful engravings from Her Majesty's Col- 
| lection of Pictures, 4 vols. atlas folio, India Proofs (pub- 
j lished at 70 guineas), for only £15, a great bargain; also 
a large quentity of modern works of art for sale at very 
low prices by 
Witits and Sormeran, 136 Strand. 


| 
| 
} 
} 
j 


 USEe FRANCAIS, ou Collection des 
pt Tableaux et Statues dans la Collection Nationale, 
390 splendid Engravings, 4 vols, atlas folio, full bound in 
moroceso, gilt leaves, £21, pub, £159. GALERIE des 
PEINTRES FLAMANDS et ALLIEMANDS, 
Brun, 201 engravings, 3 vols. folio, morocco, £14 lds. 
GALERIS de FLORENCE etdu PALAIS PITTI nearly 
400 beautiful engravings from the finest pictures, with 
descriptions, 4 vols. imp. folio, russia extra, £13, and 








other GALLERIES of ENGRAVINGS ou sale, also 
many curious works of art at 
Wiis and Sorneray’s, 156 Strand. 
PULWER LYTTON’S WORKS, 20 


vols. post Svo, cloth, only £1 10s, Sir W. SCOTT'S 








EMORIALS of the late F. O. FINCH, | 


NOVELS, 25 vols. post 8vo., half ealf, gilt, good binding, 
£2 10s; all the editions published kept on sale; also the 
works of Dickens, Macaulay, Hallam, Hood, Tennyson, 


by 
Wiuts and Sorneran, 136 Strand. 
Second-hand books taken in exchange or purchased. 


SENTS.—Messrs. WILLIS and 
keep in stock the largest collection of BOOKS in every 
variety of calf and moroeco binding, the whole of which 
are bound for them by Messrs. HAYDAY and CO., and 


Surand. 





CATALOGUE of the BEST 


ZL AUTHORS’ WORKS (known as Our Library 





| comprising upwards of 3,000 volumes of the best editions 
of books, suituble fora good English library, with low 
prices affixed to each, the whole of whick are kept in 
stock and on sale at the large 

CENTRAL BOOK DEPOT, 156 Strand. 





TERSHIRE, 8 vols, folio, full bound in russia | 


aud indeed all the modern popular authors’ works kept | 
in every variety of bindings, at most reasonable prices, | 


OUND BOOKS for PRIZES or PRE- | 
SOTHERAN | 


off-red as low as those of inferior workmanship.—136 | 


Catalogue) will be ready in a few days, price Sixpence, | 


rae 
NEW BOY'S BOOK.—Sir C. F. WRAXALL B 
This day is published, priee 6s., with Tus bots 
toned paper, crown 8vo., pp. 432, ey - 
lettered. sid Xtra cloth gilt, 
HE BACKWOODSMay 
| “Tt abounds in an almost endless Successi es 
| narratives, stirring adventures, exciting incidents. 4 _ 
| hair-breadth escapes, related in a graphic and yi, es 
yet simple style."—Sporting Gazette, Nov. 26. Sorous 
JOHN MAXWELL and Co., 122 Fleet street, 


trations on 





| CHRISTMAS BOOKS, 

Price 1s, each. Never before Printed, 

Ss PEL L-B OU Y yp 

me By M. A. Biro. ‘ 

|; PHANTOM CRUISER. Edited by Lieut. Warneronp, 

MISSES and MATRIMONY. By Captain Kyoutys, 

| *,* All who desire a merry Christmas will buy these 
ooks. ¥: 

Joun MaxweE.r and Co., 122 Fleet street, 


|. 


| C= DON QUIXOTE, with 499 
4 Pictures by Gustave Doré. Part L, price 7d., yoy 

ready. 

“*Don Quixote’ is Gustave Doré's completest re. 

| presentation of all his remarkable powers as an artist." 
Atheneum. 

aa 

“Drawings most striking as studies of light ang 

| shade.”"—Saturday Review. o : 

| 


“ The work is a gift for a king’s daughter."—Ilustrq. 
ted Times, 
| “One of the most beautiful books of the season," 

Reader. 

“ One of the most magniticent works of modern times,” 
—Court Journal. 

Sold by all Booksellers. 
CASSELL, Perrer, and Garry, London, E.C. 





DEDICATED by SPECIAL PERMISSION to HER 
ROYAL HIGHNESS the PRINCESS of WALES. 
“7 TITTLE SONGS for ME to SING.” 

—Set to Music by Henry Leste, and Illustrated 
with Seven Original Drawings by Joun Evererr Mu. 
Lars, RA. Handsomely printed on thick tinted paper, 
| and elegantly bound in giit cloth, price Six Shillings, 
| UASSELL, Perrer, and GALPIN, London ; and all Boo. 

sellers in town and country. 


The CHEAPEST GIFT BOOK of the SEASON, 
Illustrated with Twelve Coloured Engravings, an Tumi. 
nated Title, and 52 Wood Engravings. 
Te EK LIFE and LESSONS of OUR 
LORD, Unfolded and Illustrated. By the Rev. 
Joun Cumuine, D.D. 7s. 6d. cloth, bevelled boards; 
9s. cloth, extra gilt, giltedges; 10s. 6d. morocco antique 

“Jts illustrations are numerous, and, especially the 
coloured ones, etYective."—JZllustrated News. 

“A very splendid, a very popular, and a very useful 
performance.” —British Standard, 

‘* Need we say more to recommend it as almost, if not 
altogether, an incomparable present for the coming 
Christmas and New Year?’ 

Joun F. SuHaw and Co., 43 Paternoster row. 





Now ready, a new edition, royal lémo., price 83. 6d, 
handsomely bound (postage 6d.) 
MHE BOY'S OWN LOOK; a Complete 
Encyclopedia of all the Diversions, Athletic, 
Scientific, and Recreative, of Boyhood and Youth; with 
many hundred Wo »dcuts, and ten Viguette Titles, beau- 
tifully printed in gold. 

Also, abridged from the above, “ The Little Boy's Own 
Book of Sports and Pastimes.” With numerous Ex- 
gravings, limo., price 3s. td., cloth (postage 4d.) 
| London: Locxwoop and Co., Stationers’ Hall court, E.C. 


works by GEORGE COMBE. 


| The RELATION BETWEEN SCIENCE and RELI. 
GION, Fourth Edition. 5s. 

The CONSTITUTION of MAN Considered in Rela- 
| tion to External Objects. Tie Hrnperson Eprriox 
(being the Ninth); crown Svo., 2s. 6d. sewed, or 33. 6d. 
cloth. 

MORAT, PHILOSOPHY. Second Edition, 7s. 64.; 
The PEOPLE'S EDITION, 2s. 

A SYSTEM of PHRENOLOGY. 
vols. 15s. 
| ELEMENTS of 
| 3s. 6d, 

OUTLINES of PURENOLOGY. Tenth Edition. 1s 
MAcLAcHLAN and Stewart, Edinburgh; Lonamas and 
Co., and Simpkin, Marsan, and Co., London. 








Fifth Edition. 2 


PHRENOLOGY. Ninth Edition, 





Now ready, the 36th Thousan d, post Svo., price 7s. 6d. 
OYER’S MODERN HOUSEWIFE. 
Comprising Receipts for the Economic and Juli- 
cious Preparation of Every Meal of the day, and for the 
Nursery and Sick-Room. By the late ALExIs Soves. 
With Illustrations on Wood, &. 

“ Should be in the hands of every keeper of a kitchen 

and larder in the kingdom.”—Zancet. 
Also, by the same Author. 

SOYER’S GASTRONOMIC REGENERA- 
| TOR ; or, System of Cookery for the Kitchens of the 
| Wealthy. Wich Plates. Ninth Edition, 8vo., 15s. cloth. 
|} London: Simpxin, Marsuatt, and Co., Stationers’ 
Hall court. 








} 








| 
| THE BEST GIFT-BOOK of the SEASON. 

Now ready, in 1 handsome volume, crown 4to., price 21s. 
cloth, or 42s. bound in morocco by Riviere. 
'TNHE BOOK of PSALMS, according 
| to the Authorized Version, with a Biblical Com- 
| mentary by a LayMan. 
| London: H 

i 





Owen, 13 Little Britain. 
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eee. 2 
woRKS OF SIR E. BULWER LYTTON. 
Ax WA; a Series of Fssays 
— ITERATURE, and MANNERS. 
Originally published in Blackwood's Magazine. 2 
vols. post 8vo. =15. , 
LIBRARY EDITION of His NOVELS, 
1 Vols. Of a convenient an bandsome fori, in 
pte 8vo., printed from alarge and rea@ilable type, 
price Sz. each (to be had separate ly). 

POEMS and BALLADS of SCHILLER. 
Translated by Sir K. B. Lyrrox, Bart. Second 
Edition, crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

W. Brackwoop and Soys, Edinburgh and London, 


Chronicles of Carlingford, 


1. 
The RECTOR and the DOCTOR’S 
FAMILY. A New Edition, 4s. 


” 
SALEM CHAPEL. A New Edition, 
complete in One Volume, 53. 

“This book will take a permanent place in English 
Jiterature.”—Spectutor, 

“Ttisa picture of actual life, not copied indeed from 
any one existing community, but studied with a realistic 
strength from many ; it has a combined humour, pathos, 
and vividness, not inferior to any novel that has ap- 
peared for at least three or four years.” — Morning 
Herald. 

W. Biackwoop and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


~~ GEORGE ELIOT'S NOVELS. 
CHEAP EDITIONS, each in 1 vyol., fs, 
ADAM BEDE. 
The MILL on the FLOSS. 
SCENES of CLERICAL LIFE, and 
SILAS MARNER. 
W. Brackwoop and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


il Eighth Edition. 

BOOK of BALLADS. Edited by Bon 
GAULTIER. Illustrated by Doyle, Leech, and Crow- 
quill, Small quarto, bound in gilt cloth, 8s. 6d. 


W. Biacxwoop and Soxs, Edinburgh and London. 








Price 12s. 6d, in one large volume. 
The POETICAL WORKS of Mrs. 
Hemans. With Portrait by Frypen. 
Another Edition, in 6 vols. small 8vo., 24s. 
Another Edition, with Memoir by her Sister. 
fcap., 35s, 
W. Biacxwoop and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


7 vols. 





Second Edition. 
THE ODES OF HORACE. 
Translated by Thropone MARTIN. 
With Life and Notes. Post 8vo. 9s, 


CATULLUS. Translated into English 
Verse by the Same. With Life and Notes. Post 
8vo0., 6s. 6d, 


The VITA NUOVA of DANTE. 
Translated by the Same. With an Introduction and 
Notes. Square 8vo., 73. 6d. 


ALADDIN. A Dramatic Poem. By 
ApaM OENLENSCHLAEGER. Translated by the Same. 
Feap. 8vo., 5s. 


CORREGGIO, A Tragedy. By 
OEULENSCHLAEGER. ‘Translated by the Same. With 
Notes. Feap. 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


KING RENE’S DAUGHTER. A 
Danish Lyrical Drama. Translated by the Same. 
Square 8vo., 2s. 6d. 

Witu1am Biackwoop and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


NEW GENERAL ATLAS. — 
DEDICATED by SPECIAL PERMISSION to HER 
MAJESTY. 


The ROYAL ATLAS of MODERN 
GEOGRAPHY. In aseries of entirely original and 
authentic maps. By A. Kerrn Jounston, F.R.S.E 
F.R.G.S., Author of the “ Physieal Atlas,” 
With a complete index of easy reference to each 
map, comprising nearly 150,000 places contained in 
this atlas. Imperial folio, half-bound in russia or 
morocco, £5 15s. 6d. 

“No one can look through Mr. Keith Johnston's new 
atlas without seeing that it is the best which has ever 
been published in this country.”—TZimes. 

“ Of the many noble atlases prepared by Mr. Johnston 
and published by Messrs. Blackwood and Sons, this 
Royal Atlas will be the most useful to the public and 
will deserve to be the most popular.” —Atheneaum. 

“We know no series of maps which we can more 
warmly recommend. The accuracy, wherever we have 
attempted to put it to the test, is really astonishing.”— 
Saturday Review, 

“ The culmination of all attempts to depict the face of 
the world appears in the Royal Atlas, than which it is 
impossible to conceive anything more perfect. ’—AMorning 
Herald, 

“This is beyond question the most splendid and luxu- 
rious, as wellas the most useful and complete, of all 
existing atlases” —Guardian. 

“There has not, we believe, been produced for 
general public use a body of maps equal in beauty and 
completeness tv the Royal Atlas just issued by Mr. A. 
K, Johnston.”"—Examiner. 

“An almost daily reference to and comparison of it 
With others since the publication of the first part some 
two years ago until now enables us to say, without the 
slightest hesitation, that this is by far the most com- 











. Plete and authentic atlas that has yet been issued.”"— 


Scotsman. 


W. BLackwoop and Sons, Edinburgh and London; 
sold by all Booksellers, 








PROFESSOR JOHNSTON'S WORKS. | 
The CHEMISTRY of COMMON LIFE. 
2 vols. With numerous Eagravings, 11s. Gd, | 
CATECHISM of AGRICULTURAL | 
CHEMISTRY and GEOLOGY. — Fifty-seventh 
Edition. ls, x | 
ELEMENTS of AGRICULTURAL 
a and GEOLOGY. Eighth Edition. 

6s. Gd. 
INSTRUCTIONS for the ANALYSIS 


of SOILS. Fourth Edition. 2a. 


EXPERIMENTAL AGRICULTURE. 
xs. 


W. Brackwoop and Soys, Edinburgh and London. 


M. GUIZOT ON CHRISTIANITY. 
Now ready, post 8vo., 9s. 6d. 
MEDITATIONS on the ESSENCE of 
i CHRISTIANITY, and on the RELIGIOUS 
QUESTIONS of the DAY. Translated 

from the French. 


By M. Guizor, 


CONTEN 
NATURAT, PROBLEMS. 
CHRISTIAN DOGMAS. 
SUPERNATURAL 
LIMITS of SCIENCE, 
5. REVELATION, 
3) INSPIRATION of SCRIPTURE. 
- GOD ACCORDING to the BIBLE. 
. CHRIST ACCORDING to the GOSPELS. 
Joun Munnay, Albemarle street. 


Ne S20S 


ns 


- DEAN MILMAN'’S HISTORICAL 
WORKS. 
N eady, Third and Revised Edition, 9 vols. Syo., 8is. 


I ISTORY of LATIN CHRISTI- 
ANITY. Ineluding that of the Popes to the 
Pontifieate of Nicholas V. By ilenuy Hanr MiItMAn, 
D.D., Dean of St. Paul's. 
9 
MILMAN’S HISTORY of CHRISTIANITY, 
from the BIRTH of CHRIST to the ABOLITION of 
PAGANISM in the ROMAN EMPIRE. Revised Edi- 
tion. 3 vols. Svo., 3ts, 


3. 

MILMAN’S HISTORY of the JEWS, from 
the EA\RLIEST PERIOD, continued to MODERN 
TIMES. Revised Edition. 3 vols. 8vo., 36s. 

Joun Murray, Albemarle street. 


COMPLETION OF FOSS'S ‘ JUDGES.” 
Nearly ready, with an Index completing the Work, 
8vo., Vols. VIL, VIEL, and LX. of 
TH LIVES of the JUDGES of ENG- 

. LAND; with Miscellaneous Notices connected 
with the Courts at Westminster, from the Time of the 
Conquest to the Present Time. By Epwarp Foss, 
F.S.A. These Volumes commence with the reign of 
Charles If.,and contain the remainder of the Stuart 
Dynasty, and the whole of the Hanoverian Family. 

*,* A few complete sets of the former six volumes 
may still be obtained. 

Joun Morray, Albemarle stree’. 


THE MODERN VASARI. 
Now ready, with 70 IMlustrations, Vols. I. and IL, 
8vo., 42s. 
NEW HISTORY of PAINTING in 
F ITALY, from the 2ud to the 16th Century, from 
new materials and recent researches in the Archives of 
Italy, aud from personal inspection of the Works of Art 
in that country and elsewhere. By J A, Crowe and 
G. B. CavaLcaseLLe, Authors of “The Early Flemish 
Painters.” 
Joun Murray, Albemarle street. 


FORSYTH’S LIFE OF CICERO. 
Now ready, with Illustrations, 2 vols. post 8vo., 18s, 
I IFEK and TIMES of CICERO; His 
4 Character, viewed as a Statesman, Orator, and 
Friend, With a Selection from his Correspondence and 
Orations. By WILLIAM Forsyru, QC. 
Joun Murray, Albemarle street. 


“1 Now ready, Svo., 15s. 
Tuk INTERREGNUM; OMITTED 
CHAPTERS in the HISTORY of ENGLAND; 
from the DEATII of CHARLES I. to the BATTLE of 
DUNBAR, 1618-50; from MSS. in the State Paper 
Office, &c. By ANDREW bisser. 
Joun Murray, Albemarle street. 


NEW NOVEL by GEORGE GRATLAM,. 
Now ready at all the Libraries, in 3 vols. post 8vo, 
PERCY TALBOT, A Novel. By 
GrEoRGE GRanamM, Author of “ Carstone Rectory,’ 
&e. 
London: Saunvers, Or.ey, and Co., 66 Brook street, W. 


NEW NOVEL by the AUTHOR of “ BEULAH,” &e, 
Now ready at allthe Libraries, in 3 vols. post 8vo. 
MACARIA. A Novel. By Augusta 

J. Evans, Author of “ Beulah,” &c, 
London: Saunpers, Oriey, and Co., 65 Brook street, W. 





NEW NOVEL by MARY 8. G. NICHOLS, 
Now ready at all the Libraries, in 2 Vols. post 8yvo. 
UNCLE ANGUS. ANovel. By Mary 
S. G. Nicnons, Author of “ Uncle John,” “ Agnes 
Morris,” &c. 
London : SauNDERS, Or.ey, and Co., 66 Brook street, W_ 


Aw Next week will be published, 
GEMS OF GERMAN POETRY. 
Translated by Lady Jonny Mayyers. 

Small quarto, bound in gilt eloth. 
W. Biackwoop and Sons, Edinburgh and London 





NEW WORKS. 


—_—_——__—_—— 


‘hee CONVERSION of the 
ROMAN EMPIRE. The Boyle Lectures fer the year 
1st4. By the Rey. Cuantes MERIVALE, B.D, Svo. 8s. 6d 


The GRAVER THOUGHTS of 
a COUNTRY PARSON. Vol IL By the Author of 
“The Recreations of a Country Parson.” 
[On December 17. 
3. 


AUTUMN HOLIDAYS of a 
COUNTRY PARSON, Selections from the Contribu - 
tions of “ A. KIL 8." to Fraser's Magazine wud Good 
Words. Post svo. 9s. 


{ 
HISTORY of the RISE and IN- 
IENCE of the SPIRIT of RATIONALISM. in 


LI 
‘UROPE.. By W. E. H. Lecwy, M.A. 2 vols. 8yvo. 
Ia December. 


k 
1 


?, 


7 7 rl 
MISCELLANEOUS REMAINS 
from the COMMON-PLACK BOOK of RICHARD 
WRATELY, D.D. Edited by Miss ©. J. Watarery. 
Second Edition, with Additions. Crown 8yo. 7s. 6d, 
The Additions separately, 23, 


6. 


HISTORICAL NOTES on the 
TRACTARIAN MOVEMENT, A.D. 1895-1815. By 
FREDERICK OAKELEY. M.A., Oxon., Priest and Canon of 
the Catholic Church, formerly Fellow of Vatiol College. 
1 vol. post 8vo. (Ja « few days. 


~ 
‘ 


The LIFE of ROBERT 
STEPHENSON. By J. C. Jearrreson, B crrister-at- 
Law; and W. Por, FLR.S., Member of the Institute of 
Civil Engineers. 2 vols, &vo. 32s, 

8 


LORD MACAULAY’S' MIS- 


CELLANEOUS WRITINGS, People’s Evlition, to be 


published in 4 Monthly Parts. Crown 8vo. Price Is, 
each. Part Lon Jan. 2, 1805. 
*,* Uniform with the People’s Edition of Lord 


Macaulay's “ History of England" just completed. 
9 
PEOPLE’S EDITION of 
Lord MACAULAY'S HISTORY of ENGLAND, com- 
plete in 4 vols. crown Svo., price 16s. cloth; or 4 vols. in 
two, price 26s. in tree-calf by Riviere, 
10. 


TASSO’S JERUSALEM DELI- 


VERED. Translated into English Verse by Sir Joun 
Kixaston James, Kt. M.A. 2 vols. feap. Svo. 14s. 


11. 


The HANDBOOK of DINING ; 


or, Corpulency and Jeanness Scientifically Considered, 
From the French of Brillat Savarin by L. F. Simpson. 
Second Edition, enlarged. Feap, 8vo. 3:. 6d. 


12. 


The PHILOSOPHY of 


HEALTH. By Sovurmwoop Sarrn, M.D. Eleventh 
Ejition, with New Plates. 8vo. [On December 12. 


13. 

DAY-DREAMS. A New 
Volume of Poems, reprinted (partly) from Once a Week, 
By Jonn Anprews, 1.A., of Wadham College, Oxford. 
Feap. 8vo. 3a. 6d, 

4. 

JACOB’S FLIGHT; or, a Pilgri- 
mage to Haran, and thence in the Patriarch's Footsteps 
into the Promised Land, By Mra. Bexe. With an 
Introduction and a Map by Dr. Beke. Crown 8vo. 
with Illustrations. [On December 16. 

15 


The SIX SISTERS of the 
VALLEYS : an Historical Romance. By the Rev. W. 
Bramiey-Moore, M.A, Second Edition, im 1 vol., with 
Illustrations, price 5s. 

16. 


LYRA MYSTICA: Hymns and 


Verses on Sacred Subjects, Ancient and Modern. Kdited 


by the Rev. Ornvy Suipiey, M.A. Feap. 8vo. 78. 6d. 
17, 
The NEW TESTAMENT of 


OUR LORD and SAVIOUR JESUS CHRIST. — Mlus- 

trated with numerous Wood Engravings from the Old 

Masters. Crown 4to. price 633. cloth; or £5 5s. in 

morocco by Rivitre. 

London: LONGMAN, GREEN, LONGMAN, 
ROBERTS, and GREEN. 
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ROUTLEDGE, WARNE, AND 
ROUTLEDGE’S 
LIST OF GIFT BOOKS. 


HOME THOUGHTS and HOME 
SCENES. By the — Mrs. Nonrron, JEAN 
InceLow, Dora GREE? LL, Mrs. Tom ‘TAYLOR, 
AMELIA B. E ‘DW ARDS, Janes TT Hi MPHREYS, and 
the Author of “John Halifax.’ With 35 elaborate 
Pictures by A. B. Houghton, engraved by the 
Brothers Dalziel. 21s. 

LONGFELLOW'S POEMS, iacluding 
the “ Wayside Inu.” With 149 Lilustrations by Johu 
Gilbert. 2is. 

ROBINSON CRUSOE. With a Portrait 
of the Author, and 100 original Illustrations by J. 
D. Watson. 21s. 

TENNYSON’S POEMS. 
by Maclise, Mulready, Creswick, and Millais. 

The PARABLES of OUR LORD. 
With $0 large Pictures by J. E. Millais, engraved by 
the Brothers Dalziel. 21s. 

BIRKET FOSTER’S PICTURES of 
ENGLISH LANDSCAPE. Engraved by the 
Brothers Dalziel. Wiih Pictures in Words by 
Tom Taytor, 21s. 

The THOUSAND and ONE NIGHTS. 
Translated by E. W. Lang. With many hundred 
Engravings by W. Harvey. 3 vols. 3us. 

WHAT MEN HAVE SAID about 


WOMAN. Compiled from the best Writers by 
Henry Soutneatns. With lilustrations by J. D. 
Watson. 7s. 6d.; bound in morocco, 12s. 6d. 


SIR GUY DE GUY. By Rattlebrain. 


With 8) Comical Viates by H. K. Browne. 7s. 6 
PUCK on PEGASUS. By Cholmonde- 
ley PeNsELI. With Liustratious by Cruikshank, 
Leech, &. 73. 6d. 
BULWER’S POETICAL WORKS. 
7s. (4. 
BULWER’S 
6s. 


ROUTLEDGE’S EVERY BOYS 
ANNUAL for 1865. Edited by Epuunp RovuTLepGeE. 
With Coloured Frontispiece and Title-page and 100 
Illustrations. 6s, 


The VICTORIA HISTORY of ENG- 
LAND. By ARTHUR BaiLey THOMP3s0N. With 
400 Illustrations. 6s. 


The SURPRISING, UNHEARD-OF, 
and NEVER-TO-B&-SURPASSED ADVEN 
TURES of YOUNG MUNCHAUSEN, Related and 
Illustrated by C. H. Bennett. 53. The same with 
Coloured Plates, 73. 6d. 

NEW ECHOES, and Other POEMS. 
By Exiza Coox. With a Portrait, 5s.; bound in 
morocco, 9s, 

The WHITE BRUNSWICKERS; or, 
Reminiscences of School Life. By tie Rev. H. C 
Apams. With 8 Illustrations. 5s, 


GOLDEN LIGHT: a Series of Scripture 
Stories forthe Young. With 80 full-page Iilustra- 
tions, 5s.; or with the Plutes Coloured, 10s. 6u. 


The CHILD’S PICTURE SCRAP- 


BOOK. With 600 Illustrations. 6s. 


ANDERSEN’S FAIRY 
With 80 Plates by A. W. Bayes. 
Plates Coloured, 0s. 


FREAKS on the FELLS. By R. M. 


BALLANTYNE, With 8 Illustrations. &s. 6d. 


The YOUNG YACHTSMAN;; or, the 
Wreck of the Gipsy. By Anne Lowman. With 8 
Illustrations. 3s. 6d, 


BY DAYLIGHT; or, Pictures of Real 
Life. Edited by Anne Puarr, Illustrated. 5s. td 


EVERY LITTLE BOY’S BOOK. With 
265 Lllustrations. 


The GOLDEN HARP; or, Scripture 
Histories for the Young. With 52 Plates, by Wat 
sonand Wolf. 2s. 6d. 


BUNYAN’S PILGRIM’S PROGRESS. 


Fdited by Archdeacon ALLEN. With Illustrations 
by J. D. Watson. 2s. 6d. 


The INDIAN BOY. By the Rev. H. 


C. Apans. Illustrated, 2: 
FIGEENCE; or, the Orphan Ward. 
usuated, 2:, 
RIDDLES and JOKES, Twenty-Sixth 


Thousand. Is. 


FANFAN;; or, the King’s Butterfly. Is. 
The POOR of PARIS, o whieh is 


founded “ The Streets of London.” 





Illustrated 
21s. 


DRAMATIC WORKS. 


TALES. 


5s.; or with the 


3s. 6d. 





The BROADWAY, LUDGATE 
LONDON. 


HILL, 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


THOMAS. 





NEW NOVEL by MISS ANNIE 
In 3 vols., price 31s. 6d 
BARRY O'BYRNE, 
By the Author of ‘Sir Victor's Choice,” “ Denis 
Donne,” * Bertie Bray,” &e., &e. 
NEW NOVEL by EDMUND YATES. 

8 vols., price Sls. 61. 
BROKEN TO HARNESS, 
A Story of English Domestic Life. 
(Second Edition, Reidy. 

roe Press. 


OPINIONS OF 

“A better work of fiction has not for many a week 
come under our notice. From beginning to end we have 
read it with live y interest."—Athenwum, Nov. 26. 

“ It is a spirited, effective tale of to-day, full of people 
one understands. Of the shoals of novels now pouring 
into Mudie's ‘ Broken to Harvess’ is for sheer readable 
ness hy fur the best."—Spectator, Nov. 26. 

* Once taken up it is diflieult to put it down — the 
last page has beeu read. '—Moraing Star, Nov. 16 

“To any one acquainted with London life ‘ 
IIarness’ is a photographie gallery.”"—Realer, 








soil to 
Nov. 26. 





NEW WORK on FIELD SPORTS. 


1 vol., price 10s. 6d. 
THE 
TEXAN RIFLE HUNTER; 


FIELD SPORTS on the PRAIRIE. 
By Captain Fuacx, late of the Texan Rifle 
Rangers. 

N.B.—Tie adventures in this book are the result of 
personal experience amid scenes where the sportsman 
has to rely upon his gun and his own alertness for 
safety. [On Wednesday. 

3 vols., price 31s, 6d. 
By C. J. Coxuiss, 
Author of ‘* Sackville Chase,” “* The Man in Chains,” &c. 

NEW WORK by LIEUT. \ UT. WARNEFORD, R.N 

2 vols., price 21s. 


By the Author of “Tales of the Coastguard,” & 





2 vols., price 21s. 


MAGGIE BELL. 


By Warwick Ho.mg, 
Author of “ ‘The Mortons of Bardom.” 





NEW WORK ON AMERICAN SOCIETY. 
1 vol., price 10s. 6d. 


THE DOBBS FAMILY IN 
AMERICA. 
By Our Own “ Spectat” CoRRESPONDENT. 


*,* This remarkable Volume comprises a true and 
particular account of the Men in Office—Civil, Military, 
and Politicali—the Ivening Re-unions, the Manners, 
Customs, and VPeculiarities of Society in General, but 
especially of Washington and New York, as seen from 
the Diplomatic pvint of view. (On Wednesday. 


RECENTLY PUBLISHED. 


NEW NOVEL by the AUTHOR HOR of * LADY AUDLEY's 
SECRET,” &c. 


3 vols., price 31s. 6d. 
THE DOCTOR’S WIFE. 


N.B.—Four Editions of this Novel are now sold off ; 
Fifth Edition is just ready. 


the 





2 vols., price 21s. 
HISTORIC BYEWAYS. 


By Sir C. F. Lascettes Wraxa.t, Bart. 





3 vols., price 31s. 6d. 


GASPAR TRENCHABRD. 


By Bracepripoe Hemyna. 





2 vols., price 21s, 
ECCENTRIC PERSONAGES. 


By Wituiam Russewt, LL.D. 





2 vols. post Svo., 21s. 
DWELLERS ON THE THRESHOLD. 
A New Work on Magic and Magicians. 

By W. H, Davenrorr Apams. 





2 vuls., price 21s. 


ASEERDALE PARE: a Novel. 


By A CLerayMan 





3 vols., price 31s. 6d. 
* EE-HUNTERS. 


by GUSTAVE AIMARD, 


THE 
3 vols., price 31s. 6d. 


MART IN SOstE. 


By Lady Camrn: 





122 


MAXWELL and CO., 
Fleet Street. 


London: JOHN 








° iis, 
A. AND C. BLAGKs 


PUBLICATIONS, 





OSWALD CBA : a Nove 1, 
By Mrs. Hews op, r3 ease rel 
, [Now ready, 


A NEW ISSUE of the WAVERLEY 
NOVELS, Iiustrated Edition, 48 yolz, printed 
united paper, and bound in ‘half leather 
blished iu Mouthly Volumes price rare 
ne contains 2 Steel Piat 2S, aud ped 
1s, from Drawings by the Firs Artists, m 
1 are Members of Pthe Royal Acade my Sp oo 
mens W iil be | -_ nd in The Art Jour: nal, Blackitood, 
and Good Wo [Vol. L., Jan. 2" 


Au hor uf 










SOLDIERING in SUNSHINE and in 


STORM; or, What the Queen's Shiilug B 
WILLIAM Dot iLAS, Private toval Hearn ‘ 
vol. crown SV. January, 
st, WIN IFRED’ 8; or, the World of 
‘School. By Freveri W. + Fellow of Urinity 





ze, Cambridg 
* Ju iliat tivwe 
Os. 6d. 


Es ie; or, Little by 
: a Tale of College Lite, 





The SCHOOLS of SCULPTURE, 


Ancient and Modern. By Hicarp Westuacorn, 
KA, FRCS. With Llustiatious, crown 8yo, 7 s. Od 


HISTORY of the HERZDITARY 

SHERIEES of GALLOWAY; with Contemporary 

Ansotot es, Tradiuons, &c. by Sur ANokEw Aguew 
18 


A 







Bart, LP. ove. 3 
The LADY of the LAKE. Author's 
0 » IJlius led With Vhotographic § Frountis. 
dv Wor nlcuts a pughout the T @Xt by Lir- 
ad 1 Gilvert Pcap. Svo. extra cloth, 


The POETRY and POETS of ‘BRITAIN, 








from Chaacer to Tenuyse i ‘inh Scary 

GkouR. New Edit i veiie a copyright 
Photograph of the Poet Laureaie, and nu nerous 
Woodecut Portraits. Crown cyo. cloth, gilt edges, 


Ta. 6d. 


COOK’S VOYAGES of DISCOVERY, 
E.lited by Joun Bannow, Fis, PS. A., concauing 
Letters of Captain Cook hitherto unpublisled, and 
a Fac-simile of Log Book. New Ediuen, with 
numerous Ijlustratious by C. A. Doyle. Square 
12mo. cloth, gilt edges. 45a. (Just ready. 


The ENCYCLOPZEDIA BRITAN. 





NICA. A Dectionary of Arts, Sciences, Manufae- 
ture, Commerce, Llistory, Geograptiy, biuvgraphy, 
and General Literature. Complete ina 21 vols. 40, 


and Ludex. Kigith Edition, Liustrated witi et wards 
of 6,000 Lng ravi gs on Wood and Steel. £25 Lis,; 








half russin, marbled edges, £»- Gd. 
“ Asa present to a son on his entrance into life, toa 
minister, or to a relutive iu a distant clime, nothing 


could be more acceptable.” — Gentleman's Magazine, 


“An Encyclopalia like this is worth a library." 
—Eraminer. 


PHILOSOPHICAL WORKS. 
BISHOP of HEREFORD 
The FATHERS of GREEK PHILO- 


SOPHY: Atistotle—Plato—Socrates. By RK. D 
HampPpeN, V.D., Bishop of Heretori, Demy 3y0. 
Lis. 


Sir JAMES MACKINTOSI and Dr. WHE WELL. 


ETHICAL PHILOSOPHY. chiefly 
during the Seventeenth and Lighteenth Centuries 
By the Right Hon. Sir James Mackinrosn, LL.D 
& Third Edition, with a Preface by Wit. 
WHEWELL, D.D., Master of Trinity Coilege, Cau- 
bridge. Demy Svo, Ts. 64. 


PROFUSSOR MANSEL. 


METAPHYSICS; or, the Philosophy of 


Conscivusness—Phenome iy tienRry 










LONGUEVILLE MANSEI ; yuflete Protessor 
of Moral end Metaphysical Puilvsophy, Oxford. 
Crown 3vo. +3 bu. 


POLITICAL ECONOMY. 


ADAM SMITH—M'CULLOCH. 


The WEALTH of NATIONS. its 
Nature and Causes. By A Sars, Li.D. New 
Kdition 1363), with Not and Sapplementi 
Dissertations by J. R. M'CULLoc: Demy svo, Lis. 


M'CULLOCH. 
The _PRINCIPLES of 


with some Taquiri 
. By J. BR. M’'Cutt 
Demy 8vo, lis. 


POLITICAL 
*§ re pecting their 
i, Esq. Fitth Edi- 





ADAM and CHARLES BLACK 











3 Vols, 
st Lynne, 
w ready, 


ER 
Printed on 
alf leather, 
pice 43. gy 
d abvut 3g 
Usts, most 
MY Speci. 
Blackwood, 
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VO. 7s. 6d 
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Essel 
MR. BENTLEY'S 


LIST OF NEW WORKS. 


of the ARCHBISHOPS of 

‘TERBURY. By Warrer Farqunar Hook, 

= om of Chichester. ‘Third and Fourth 
slam In Syo. 15s. each. (Immediately. 





Volumes. 


qThe HISTORY of the PRESENT 
AMERICAN WAR, from its Commencement to the 
Conclusion of the Campaign of 1863, By Lieut- Col. 
FLETCHER, Scots Fusilier Guards. With numerous 
Plans of Dattles. Vol. L, demy 8vo. , 
Immediately. 


A New Edition of 


The ILLUSTRATED INGOLDSBY 

:DS. Illustrated by CrvixsHank, Leecn, 

sr, including, now for the first time, the 

egends and the smaller Poems, with new 
Illustrations. 4to., 21s. ; and morocco extra, 30s. 
*,* An Edition without Illustrations, feap. 8vo. 5s. 


HERALDRY: HISTORICAL and 
POPULAR. A New Edition, thoroughly Revised 
and Corrected, with much additional matter. By the 
Rev. CHARLES Bovure.., M.A. vo. With 975 
Iilus‘rations, 21s. 


A CENTURY of ANECDOTE from 
1750 to 1850. By Joun Times, F.S.A., Author 
of “ Anecdote Biographies of Statesmen, Painters, 
&e.” 2 vols. post Syo., with fine Portraits, 21s. 

“As good and full a miscellany of curious modern 
anecdote as anywhere to be found. The anecdotes are 
classified into those of fashionable life, political life, men 
of letters, law and lawyers, eccentric persons, &c.”— 


Examiner. 


ADAM and the ADAMITE; or, the 
Harmony of Scripture and Ethnology. By Dr. 
McCauUsLAnND, Author of * Sermons in Stones; or ® 
Scripture Confirmed by Geology’ Crown  8vo., 
with [{lustrations. 7s. 6d. 


MEMOIRS of HENRIETTA 
CARACCLOLO, or the Princess of Forino, Ex- 
Benedictine Nun. Translated from the Italian, 
Crown 8vo., with fine Porteait of the Author. 63, 






“A work of thrilling interest."--The Times Correspon- 
dent. 

“A remarkable narrative. We cannot wonder that in 
Italy the sale should alrealy couut by tens of thousands 
of copies. In England the interest will be hardly in- 
ferior."—Globe. 

“This work will be widely read."—Daily News. 


THE NEWEST NOVELS. 
AT EVERY LIBRARY. 


UNCLE SILAS. A Novel. By the 

Author of “ Wyider’s Hand.” Tua 3 vols. post Syvo. 
(This day. 

BELFOREST. A Novel. By the 


Author of “ The Ladies of Bever Hollow,” ‘“* Meadow- 
leigh,” &c. In 2 vols. post Sve. 


HOW to MANAGEIT. ANovel. By 


IT. PricnarRp. In 3 vols. post vo. 


A Second Edition. of 


LORD LYNN’S WIFE. A Novel, 
In 2 Vols. post Svo. 

“ A vigorous and striking story, cleverly told and the 
interest well sustained.” —Athen@um. 

“The heroine of this story is a compound of Lady 
Audley and Aurora Fioyd, without being exactly a repe- 
tition of either." —Reader. 

“A tale of considerable interest excited b¥ the charac- 
ter of the heroine and the inexplicable mystery which 
surrounds her.”"—Globe. 

“ne of the best sensation novels recently issued.” — 
Morning Star. 

Also just ready. 
DOROTHY FIREBRACE; or, the 
Armourer’s Daughter of Birmingham. A Novel. 
Ky the Author of ** Whitefriars,” &c. In 3 vols. post 
8yo. [On December 22, 





RicnarD Bent.ey, New Burlington street, Publisher 
in Ordinary to Her Majesty 





THE BEST MODERN COOKERY 
BOOKS. 
FRANCATELLI’S COOKS’ GUIDE. 


Eighteenth Thousand. 1,000 Recipes and 40 Mlus- 
trations. 5 


FRANCATELLI’S MODERN COOK. 
Fifteenth Edition, 1,500 Recipes aud 6) Tilustra- 


tious. Is, 


WHAT to DO with the COLD MUT- 


TON, 23. 


EVERYBODY'S PUDDING BOOK. | 
Qs. 6d. 


RICHARD BENTLEY, New Burlington street. 


NEW NOVEL. 


Just published, 2 vols. post 8vo. 


MARGARET DENZIL’S HISTORY. 
ANNOTATED BY HER HUSBAND. 
(Reprinted from the Cornhill Magazine.) 


avast amount of ingenious construction, with the best 
surprise which any work of fiction bas contained for 
years. In a comedy it would rank with the screen sceue 
in the ‘School for Scandal.’ "—Press. 

_ © The pure English is a luxury, after the slip-slop writ- 
ing in which sO Many Novelists indulge."—Athenwum, 


“The author having inventel a striking and even 
startling story, produces a thoroughly original work. 
It is a novel which no one, having read it, will ever for- 
get.”"—Illustrated Times. 

“ Strikingly original. Its author's style is excellent, 
It contains many passages of great eloquence. Theve is | 


SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 65 Cornhill. 


NEW PHOTOGRAPHIC Gl BOOK. 
Crown 4to., cloth extra, Design by Lerairon, 42s. ; morocco, 55s. 
HYPERION. A Romance. By Henry W. Loneretrow. 
Illustrated with 24 splendid Photographs, 7 inches by 5, of the RHINE, SWITZER- 
LAND, the TYROL, &c., taken expressly to illustrate the Scenery of the Story, by 
F. Fritn. * 








“ The book, which is of lasting value, will be a frequent | Paul Flemming, and we congratulate Mr. Frith on the 
source of enjoyment in every home which it adorns.”-- | happiness of his choice of illustrations, as he tracked 
Examiner. { the footsteps of the poet... . The book will be a most 
acceptable gift to all who take delight in the beautiful in 


“ There is scarcely a more pleasant companion than | nature and in art. '—Reader, 


London: ALFRED W. BENNETT, 5 Bishopsgate Street Without. 





An Elegant and Appropriate Christmas Gift. 
Now ready, 
NEW EDITION OF 
Mr. CHARLES KNIGHT’S PICTORIAL PRAYER BOOK. 


Imperial 8vo., antique cloth, bevelled boards, red edges, 12s. ; extra binding, gilt on side 
and edges, 15s.; morocco antique, gilt edges, 21s. 





THE PICrOaIAL EDITION OF 


The BOOK of COMMON PRAYER, 


According to the use of the United Church of England and Ireland, together with the Form 
and Manner of Making, Ordaining, and Consecrating of Bishops, Priests, and Deacons ; 
to which are added Original Notes and an Introductory History of the Liturgy. With 700 
Illustrations, Initial Letters, and other Ornaments, adapted from Pictures by Rubens, 
Raphael, Albert Diirer, Sir Joshua Reynolds, ‘Titian, Westall, Flaxman, and others. 
N.B.—This present very limited Edition is in every respect equal to the Work as originally pub- 
lished at 31s. 6d. by Mr. Charles Knight. 


London: WARD and LOCK, 158 Fleet Street. 





A SELECTION OF ETCHINGS 
BY THE ETCHING CLUB. 


The Publishers have the honour to announce that they have made arrangements with the 
ETCHING CLUB for the immediate publication of a SELECTION of TWELVE 
ETCHINGS, one of which is contributed by each Member. ‘These Works are more 
important in size than any hitherto issued by the Club, and are well worthy the attention 
of Connoisseurs and Lovers of Art. ‘The Series will include— 
1. HAPPY SPRING-TIME, by Joun E. Mivears, R.A. 
2. A ROUGHISIL ROAD by the LOCH SIDE, by Taomas Creswick, R.A. 
3. A DAY’S HUNTING in the FENS, by Frevrrtcx Tavier, President of 
the Society of Painters in Water Colours. 
4. The HERDSMAN, by Samver Patwer, Member of the Society of Painters in 
Water Colours. 
5. The PARK, by Ricwanp Ansvett, A.R.A. 
6. The DAY in the COUNTRY, by W. Hotmay Hvxr. 
7. SUMMER WOODS, by Ricnarp Reperave, R.A. 





; 8. The DUENNA’S RETURN, by Jom C. Horsey, A.K.A. 
| 9, The PORTRAIT, by Grorce B, O’ Nett. 
| 10. The SPRING FLOOD, by C. W. Core, R.A. 
'11. GATHERING EGGS from the CLIFF, by James C. Hoox, R.A. 
/12. A STUDY in KENSINGTON GARDENS, by F. Seraovr Haney, F.R.C.S, 
These Etchings, which are drawn on copper by the Artists themselves, and are untouched 
| by any engraver, will be printed on India paper, atlas 4to., and will be issued, bound in 
| a volume, price Three Guineas. The Edition will consist of 300 copies, and will be ready 
| early in December. Persons intending to subscribe are requested to send their names to 
the Publishers immediately. 

London: JOSEPH CUNDALL, 168 New Bond Street; and 


THOMAS BOSWORTH, 215 Regent Street. 
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CAPTAIN GRANT'S NILE JOURNAL. 
On 14th December will be published, 


A WALK ACROSS AFRICA; 


Or, Domestic Scenes from My Nile Journal. 
By JAMES AUGUSTUS GRANT, Captain H.M. Bengal Army. 
1 vol. 8vo., with Map of the Author’s Route, price 15s. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London. 


ONE-VOLUME EDITIONS OF WHYTE MELVILLE’S 
NOVELS. 


Complete in 1 vol. crown 8vo., with Frontispiece, price 5s. 


The GLADIATORS. A Tale of Rome and Judea. 
By G. J. Wuyre MELVILLE, 


“ The novel is clever, it is even brilliant, it is written | them with the various movements and passions of 
with a warm and vigorous eloquence, and the reader is | humanity."—Deily News, 
carried on from sceve to scene, and crisis to crisis, “The school or family of Gladiators is the centre 
amused, interested, excited. If he takes up the book, he | round which the plot mainly revolves ; and with which 
will read on to the en a of the third volume and the de- | Mr. Melville is thoroughly at home. The distinctness 
struction of the Temple.”"—The Times. | with which he has set the-e people before us amouuts to 

“A strong interest is infused into the ‘Glatiators’ by to classical literature....A book, pre- 
the glimpses it gives us of the infant Christian Church. | pared with so much care, dealing with such great 

events, and abounding in brilliant scenes and striking 
situations, well deserves «& careful perusal.”"—Guar dian. 


f& positive service 


-»++The result is « book which clothes the dry bones of 
history with forms of beauty and strength, and auimates 


New and Cheaper Editions of Works by the same Author. 


DIGBY GRAND: an Autobiography. 5s. 

KATE COVENTRY: an Autobiography. ds. 
GENERAL BOUNCE; or, the Lady and the Locusts. 5s. 
THE INTERPRETER: a Tale of the War. is. 

GOOD FOR NOTHING; or, All Down Hill. 6s. 

THE QUEEN’S MARIES: a Romance of Holyrood. 6s. 
HOLMBY HOUSE: a Tale of Old Northamptonshire. 5s. 


LONGMAN, GREEN, and CO., 





London : Paternoster Row. 





ADVENTURES OF > ARMINIUS VAMBERY. 


Just ready, with Map and 12 Illustrations, 8vo., 21s. 


TRAVELS in CENTRAL ASIA, in the DISGUISE of 
a DERVISH, from Teheran across the Turkoman Desert on the Eastern Shore of 
the Caspian to Khiva, Bokhara, and Samareand, in 1863. By Anmixitus VAMBERY, 
Member of the Hungarian Academy of Pesth (by whom he was despatched on this 
Scientific Mission). 

JOHN MURRAY, 


-MOUHOT'S “TRAVELS IN ‘SIAM. 


Now ready, with Map and 80 Illustrations, 2 vols. 8vo., 32s 


TRAVELS in the CENTRAL PARTS of INDO- 
CHINA (SIAM), CAMBODIA, and LAOS, during the Years 1858-59 and 60. 
By the late Wenry Movunor, F.R.G.S., French Naturalist. 


JOHN MURRAY, 





Albemarle Street. 


Albemarle Street. 


THE TRIBES OF THE SYRIAN DESERT. | 


Now ready, post 8vo., 10s. 6d. 


RAMBLES in the SYRIAN DESERTS, and among 


the TURKOMANS and BEDAWEENS. 
JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 





MUSIC OF THE ANCIENTS. 


Now ready, with 100 Illustrations, 8vo., 16s. 


The MUSIC of the MOST ANCIENT NATIONS ; 
particularly of the ASSYRIANS, EGYPTIANS S, and HEBREWS; with Spec ial 
Reference to the Discoveries in Western Asia and in Egypt. By Cart ENGEL. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 


PEKING ‘TO PETERSBURG. | 


Now ready, Map and Illustrations, 8vo., 16s. 


The SIBERIAN OVERLAND ROUTE from 
PEKING to PETERSBURG; through the Deserts and Steppes of Mongolia, 
Tartary, &c. By ALEXANDER Micnie. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 











ri 
NEW CHRISTMAS BOOKS 


——_—. 


Next week, small 4to. 


BALLADS AND SoNGg 
OF BRITTANY. 


By Tou Tayi 


Translated from the * Barsaz-Breiz” of Vj 

; - hed ‘ kK borat * 

de Ja Villemarqué, with some of the orig 1 Mae 
harmonized by Mrs. Tou Ty YLOR. 


strations by J. Tissot.J. FE. Millai VA. 
: 
ne, £. Corbould, and Hk (- W a 


Mdieg 


With Illu 


niel, C. Kee 


Next week, extra fea 


LEGENDS OF 
NUMBER NIp 


By Mark 


p. 8vo. 


LEMON. 

With Six [lustrations by Cuarles Keeue, 
Next week, 

NEW VOLUME of “The GOLDEN TRE \sury 

SERIES.’ 


A BOOK OF GOLDEN 
DEEDS. 


By the Author of the “ Heir of Redelyffe.” 


Vignette, from a Statue 
Handsomely boundiu cloth. Pri 


With a te of Miss Ni ightingal le. 


e 43, 64. 


Next week, feap. Svo. 


LITTLE WANDERLIN 


And Other Fairy Tales. 
By As 


Sidney Grey,’ * 


Nie and E. Keary, 


Authors of * Ileiress of As-ard,” ke, 


MacatLian and Co., London and Cainbridge. 





This day, feap, 8vo. cloth, 7s. 61. 


LEONORE: a Tale. 


And Other Poems. 
By Grorarana Lapy Ciiatverroy. 


MAcMILLAN and Co., London and Cambridge. 





NEW NOVELS. 


THE AARBERGS. 


By Rosamonp HERVEY. 
Now ready, at all Libraries, 2 vols, crown Syo. 2s. 


MARRIED BENEATH 
HIM. 


By the Author of “ Lost Sir Massingberd.” 


Next week, 3 vols. crown 8vo. £1 11s, 6d. 


Macwutan and Co., London and Cambridge. 


SECOND ANNUAL PUBLICATION. 


This day is published, price 10s, 6d. 


THE STATESMAN’S 
YEAR-BOOK. 


A Statistical, Genealogical, and 
Historical Account of the States 
and Sovereigns of the Civilized 


World. 
For the Year 1865. 


BY FREDERICK MARTIN. 
MACMILLAN and CO, 
London and Cambridge. 








Lonpon: Prntel by Joun Camppent, of No. 1 Welli 
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